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RICHARD EVERETT 
OF FUNDY BAY 

A SMALL BOY SAVES 
A MAN 

The Thrilling Adventure at a 
Hole in a Breakwater 

HOW THE LOBSTER POTS 
WERE BROKEN 

Tlie exciting story of how nine-year- 
old Richard Everett saved his father all 
turns upon the plain fact that Richard 
kept his head. 

Leonard Everett is a fisherman of 
-Victoria Beach on the Bay of Fundy in 
Kova Scotia, and Fundy is famous for 
its cross currents and eddies and the 
abnormal rise and fall of its tides. One 
day Everett was out in his boat collecting 
lobster pots when an eddy swept his 
•little craft into a hole in the walls of 
the breakwater at Victoria Beach. 

Everett tried to get his motor-boat 
out through the hole, but he could not, 
and the rapidly-rising tide was filling 
the hole. Every moment the space 
grew smaller. Soon the Atlantic waves 
would knock his boat to pieces. 

In the Death-Trap 

There could have been no escape it 
Richard had not been playing on the 
I beach 300 j'ards from the'-breakwater. 
He saw his father’s boat swept into the 
death-trap, and grasped the danger. 

Instead of running about shouting lor 
help, which might have come too- late, 
this nine-year-old boy rushed to the 
beach, pushed off a punt which was 
grounded there, and rowed with all his 
might to the breakwater. 

There vas now very little space 
between the surface of the water and 
the top of the hole in the breakw.ater. 
It was likely enough that Richard, once 
inside, tvould be trapped like his father. 
But he went in. 

He found his father clinging to the 
wreckage of the motor-boat, which had 
been battered about the prow. It would 
have been impossible to get it through 
the fast shrinking hole in the breakwater. 

Struggling to Shore 

With great difficulty the fisherman 
got into the punt, and with still more 
difficulty the punt was got out through 
the hole. In order to do this the punt 
had to be nearly filled with water, and 
it would have sunk if Richard had been 
less handy.' His father says he was 
himself too exhausted to help much in 
the struggle to get ashore. 

When at last the heavy surf swept 
the little craft up the beach it was 
almost waterlogged. As for the hole in 
the breakwater, it had disappeared. 

The motor-boat was pounded to bits 
and so were all the lobster pots, but 
Leonard Everett was thankful to escape 
with his life. He could never have 
survived his adventure if Richard had 
not known how to keep his head. 


Ttie Eest Rides In London 



Looking down from the Indian elephant’s back 


A ride on the South American llama 


The Zoo is perhaps the greatest attraction for boys and girls who visit London, in these 
pictures we show three girls enjoying the most thrilling moments during a wonderful day. 


THE Greatest Discovery for years? 


F or years chemists have been trying to 
increase the size of the molecules of 
fats and oils by adding atoms of hydro¬ 
gen to them. 

The e.xtra h3’drogen, wltich is, of 
course, the lightest clement knowm, 
causes an oil to turn into a spirit, and, 
whereas the oil can only be used for 
burning in the furnace of a boiler, the 
spirit can be used to drive the engine 
of a motor-car, and is a far more 
valuable substance. 

It has long been possible to get a 
larger proportion of petrol from the 
crude oil when distilling it bj’’ a process 
called " cracking,” but the extra petrol 
is gained at the expense of many of the 
heavier oils, which are simply destro3-ed. 


It seems at last that the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jerse3" has really 
succeeded in solving the chemical riddle, 
and has discovered a w'ay of converting 
nearl3' the whole of a crude oil, as it 
comes from tlic wells, into petrol for 
use in motor-cars. 

After trying out the long-sought 
discover3' for a whole 3'ear in Louisiana, 
two large plants arc being built, and in 
the event of these proving equally 
successful it is probable that the supplies 
of motor spirit will be increased b3' an 
almost incredible amount. 

Chemists look on this new process as 
probably the greatest and most valuable 
invention that scientific' industrv has 
seen in recent 3'-ears. 


LOVE ME-AND TELL 
ME SOMETIMES 

A KIND MAN AND HIS 
PEOPLE 

235 Workers Who Went Home 
With Good News 

ALL IN SEARCH OF HAPPINESS 
PLEASE COPY 

A pleasant thing happened to the 
workpeople in one of America’s great 
shops the other dav. 

Some 235 men and ivomen were called 
one by one into the office of their em¬ 
ployer, Mr. Louis Bamberger, and 
greatly surprised thc3’ were, for the3’ 
had no idea that such a summons was 
coming. Perhaps some were half afraid. 

What Mr. Bamberger told them all ivas 
that he was grateful for their faithful 
serxfice in the past, and he wished them 
to accept a cheque. All these emplo3-ees 
had been with the firm for 15 3’cars or 
morc^ and the cheques varied, but the 
total amount given awa3’ in cash and 
annuities that da3’ came to more than 
two hundred thousand pounds. 

The Windfall 

How happily 235 men and women 
went home that night! What wonderful 
news they had for old mothers and 
economical little wives and faithful 
friends 1 Added to their 'savings the 
windfall made all the difference. 

Someone sent an ambitious bo3’ to 
college. Someone else married the 
woman who had been waiting for him 
ten 3-ears. Someone else decided to 
retire on her annuit3' and look after a 
sick mother. Someone else took father 
for the first holiday he had been able to 
have for 3'ears. 

Nobody quite knons ^’^hy JMr. Bam¬ 
berger sudden!3^ decided to play Santa 
Claus. It ma3’ have had something to do 
with the recent amalgamation of his 
firm with another great department 
store. He knows that much of the 
success of the business, with its turnover 
of seven millions a year, is due to his 
own hard work, but he is honest enough 
to know that much of it is due to the 
faithful toil of other people. 

The 235 are ver3- glad that he remem¬ 
bered the good Arab sa3nng. Love me — 
a 7 id tell me so sometimes. 


CLEAN MONEY 

A better kind of paper money has 
been issued by the United States 
Government nhich should be cleaner 
and nicer to handle. 

The improvements are the result of a 
great deal of experiment, and the3’ are 
important because in almost all coun¬ 
tries paper money has come for good. 
The new American notes are coated with 
a protective varnish which keeps them 
from getting greasy or dusty, and the 
paper is more supple, so that it can be 
folded more easily and more often. 
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DOES CLEOPATRA 
SLEEP IN PARIS? 

REMARKABLE STORY 

Mystery of a Tomb Brought 
Home in Napoleon’s Day 

WHAT OF ANTONY ? 

A remarkable story comes from Paris. 
It is said that Cleopatra. Queen of 
Egypt, beloved of Caesar and Mark 
Antony, is buried in the French capital. 

The story runs that during Xapoleon’s 
campaign in Egypt one of the scientists 
accompanying the expedition brought 
back to France a sarcophagus containing 
a mummy identified as Cleopatra. The 
sarcophagus and its contents were 
placed in the cabinet of medals in the 
National Library in Paris, and remained 
there till 1870, when it was removed 
lest the invading Germans should seize it. 

Hidden in a Cellar 

The mummy was, therefore, hidden in 
the cellar of the library and lay there for 
two years. At the end of that time it was 
examined, found to have been so much 
damaged as to be no longer suitable for 
exhibition, and was buried in the 
garden of the library, where it has 
lemained until today. 

A movement is now on foot to restore 
the remains of the great queen to a place 
of honour amid the treasures of Paris. 
The heart of Rameses, -whose body lies 
in Cairo, is in Paris, identified beyond 
dispute; why not, then, the remains of 
a queen who reigned and ruled so many 
centuries after him ? 

As the report was issued n ith apparent 
authority a doubt may seem a little bold ; 
yet doubts must arise. Egypt had 
many Cleopatras. Every Queen of 
Egypt in the Ptolemy dynasty was 
a Cleopatra. Shakespeare’s Cleopatra, 
with her beauty, her wit and learning, 
and with rulers of the world to love her, 
was the most famous and the last. The 
Ptolemys ended in the tomb with her, 
and the land of the Pharaohs became a 
province of Rome. 

The Tomb at Alexandria 

All that was nearly, two thousand 
years ago, for Cleopatra lived in the 
century before the birth of Christianity. 
But if after nineteen centuries the 
French opened that wonderful tomb at 
Alexandria in which she was laid should 
they not have found the body of 
Antony too, and with them Charmian 
and Iras, the two faithful maids who 
figure so pathetically in the great death 
drama within the tomb ? 

Antony threw away half the world for 
Cleopatra, and after his defeat attempted 
his life on hearing that Cleopatra had 
ended hers. Dying, he was carried to 
the monumental tomb in which he 
supposed her to lie,-but where in reality 
she was alive and unhurt, barricaded in 
with her two maids. Together they 
hauled the dying Antony up, and he 
expired in the arms of Cleopatra, as 
Shakespeare shows us. Cleopatra her¬ 
self, learning that Augustus meant to 
take her to Rome and show her in 
triumph as a captive, took poison. 

On a Bed of Gold 

When the soldiers broke in they 
found her lying on a bed of gold in her 
royal robes, with Iras dead beside her 
and Charmian, trembling in the pangs 
of death, trimming the diadem which 
Cleopatra wore. Pointing to Cleopatra, 
a soldier asked ; “Is that well done, 
Charmian ? ” “ Very well,” she said. 

“ and meet for a princess descended 
from the race of so many kings.” So 
saying, she, too, fell dead. 

Augustus ordered that Antony and 
Cleopatra should be buried together, 
and that Charmian and Iras should be 
equally honoured, and presumably all 
four occupied the same tomb. 


HUSHING THE 
FISHING FLEET 
No Toots at Fleetwood 

THE FISHERMAN’S FAREWELL 
TO HIS HOME 

" One toot and ye’re oot,” said the 
suspicious sidesman to the old lady who 
went to kirk with an ear trumpet. 

“ Twenty toots before we’re oot,” 
say the Fleetwood fishing vessels. 
Every time the fleet puts out to sea 
there is a crowd of relatives to warre 
them good-bye, and every trawler 
answers by a series of blasts with a 
steam whistle. The noise is tremendous. 
The people who live near by and the 
patients in Fleetwood Hospital have 
complained, so the Fleetwood Council 
has made a new by-law which runs : 

“ No person being captain or in charge 
of any vessel shall, except for purposes of 
navigation or other necessary purpose, 
sound or use a siren, steam trumpet, 
or other steam instrument to the 
annoyance and disturbance of any of 
the inhabitants.” 

Silent Parting 

This is good news to the Fleetwood 
Hospital, but somewhat depressing news 
to the fishing folk. 

Ever since steam was used on fishing 
vessels the Fleetwood boats have 
hooted their farewells, and they feel it 
will be a dismal thing to file silently 
out of Wyre Dock without one answer 
to the fluttering handkerchiefs cn the 
promenade. They hate to give up an 
old custom. Well enough they know 
that some of them may not return, and 
they ask if they have not a right to say 
good-bye to home in their own fashion ? 

It has been said that the sights and 
sounds when the Fleetwood boats put 
out to sea are not to be equalled in any 
other port. People who have no kins¬ 
men in the fleet come down to see it 
sail, and there are rows of cars all along 
the promenade. 

Helping to Forget 

Will the silencing of the sirens have a 
damping effect on all this ? The fisher¬ 
men’s wives say it will. They say the 
sirens give a rough jollity to the parting 
and help them to forget that it may be 
for ever. 

Moreover, old people who can no longer 
hobble down to the port like to hcai 
the far-away din and say: “ Ah, the 
fleet is going ! ” 

If the new rule is obeyed, the fisher 
folk say, Fleetwood will be Fleetwood 
no more. On the other Jiand patients 
will be discharged from hospital all the 
sooner, and on the whole we must all 
be in favour of the patients and of a 
quieter world. 

THE TRAVELLER’S 
GOOD NIGHT 
Sir William Towle’s Work 
is Done 

Travellers should bestow a grateful 
thought upon the memory of Sir William 
Towle, who has died in London at 80. 

He believed that hotels and public 
refreshment houses should be some¬ 
thing better than places where you 
could get a glass of whisky, a dismal 
bedroom, and a big bill. Many were the 
articles he wrote on public-house reform, 
and as an ounce of fact is better than a 
pound of theory he could point to the 
L.!M.S. Adelphi Hotel in Liverpool, 
designed by himself, to show what a 
really good hotel should be. We should 
say it is about the best hotel to be 
found in all the world. 

The young Derbyshire man who 
entered the service of the Midland Rail¬ 
way and was appointed manager of their 
hotels when only 22 held that post till 
he retired in igi-p and may be said to 
have spent his life in giving travellers 
good nights. He well deserved his 
knighthood. 


PRIME MINISTER 
AND PRESIDENT 

MOMENTOUS VISIT 

Equalising the British and 
American Navies 

THE WAY TO BIGGER THINGS 

Mr. MacDonald, the British Prime 
Minister, has gone to America (according 
to all our expectations as we go to press) 
to arrange with President Hoover for 
equalising the navies of the two countries. 

Of course the British Navy has always 
been much bigger than America’s—till 
comparatively recently it was many 
times as big. But America has an over¬ 
seas empire now, and she thinks her 
navy should be as big as ours, and if 
she chose she could afford to build a 
much bigger one than we could. Britain 
is quite willing, for the two countries 
will never go to war with each other. 
Nine years ago they agreed at Wash¬ 
ington to have an equal number of 
battleships; now equality is to be 
secured in the smaller ships as well. 

Trouble Over Cruisers 

Negotiations had been going on for 
three months in preparation for Mr. 
MacDonald’s visit and before he started 
the lines of agreement had almost been 
completed. There is no difficulty about 
destroyers, and both sides are agreed 
that they would like to abolish sub¬ 
marines altogether. The difficulty is 
about cruisers. 

America would like comparatively 
few big cruisers, with heavy guns, that 
could travel any distance; but Britain 
wants as well a number of smaller 
cruisers, with lighter guns, for policing 
trade routes. That was the difficulty 
over which the Conference at Geneva 
two years ago broke down. America 
has now agreed to let Britain have more 
small cruisers. 

Britain says she needs fifteen full- 
sized cruisers with eight-inch guns and 
35 smaller ones with six-inch guns, 
making a total of just under 340,000 
tons. America says that a fair allow¬ 
ance for the American Navy would be 
21 full-sized cruisers and 15 smaller 
ones, making a total of 315,000 tons. 

Conference in January 

Britain thinlis this would be more 
than a real equivalent and that America, 
with her advantage in big cruisers, 
ought to be content with a total tonnage 
of 300,000 and with 18 big cruisers 
instead of 21. 

That is all the difference that remains 
between the two countries. It may be 
.settled by Mr. MacDonald and President 
Hoover at Wasliington or it may be 
left over till January, wffien a Conference 
of Naval Powers is expected in London. 

When Britain, America, Japan, 
France, and Italy agreed at Washington 
on the number of battleships each 
should ha\e for the next 30 years it 
was agreed to hold another Conference 
in ten years to see what more could be 
done. These are the Powers which are 
to meet in London in January, a year 
before the time expected. At Wash¬ 
ington it was agreed that for every five 
battleships Britain had America should 
have another five, Japan three, and 
France and Italy two each; but 
France gave warning that when the 
time came to consider smaller vessels she 
would want a larger proportion than this. 

Abolish Submarines 

Britain and America w'ere quite 
willing then, as now, to abolish sub¬ 
marines, but the other Powers have 
ahvays contended that these are the 
natural weapon of the small navies 
against big ones, and they are not hkely 
to have changed their minds. 

The real importance of the coming 
agreement between Jlr. MacDonald and 
President Hoover is that it offers what 
General Daw'es called a “ yardstick ” 
by which the relative strength of navies 
may be measured, and so paves the way 
to a larger agreement in January. 


THE NEW 2 L O 

LONDON CALLING FROM 
THE COUNTRY 

Two Programmes A Night For 
Every House In The Land 

WHAT THE REGIONAL 
SCHEME MEANS 

The first step in the B.B.C.’s new 
system has just been taken. The new 
2 L O is working. 

The great Regional Scheme, as it is 
called, will mean the scrapping of prac¬ 
tically all the present transmitting 
apparatus. The C.N. has already ex¬ 
plained in detail the need for this, but 
it can be repeated briefly. 

The present system has grown up 
station by station vith the increasing 
demand for wireless, until now we have 
about twenty stations in the British 
Isles. Many of these are merely relay 
stations, situated in densely-populated 
districts, to re-broadcast the programme 
from a main station for the benefit of 
the small crystal set in a limited area. 

This is a wasteful and inefficient 
method. The remedy is complete re¬ 
organisation. 

Five Stations 

At an international conference to allot 
wave-lengths to the countries of Europe, 
Britain secured ten exclusive waves. In 
order to make the best possible use of 
these ten waves five high-powered 
stations are to be erected, each of them 
sending out two different programmes 
on different wave-lengths. The wide 
range of these stations will cover the 
whole country, so that every listener 
everywliere will have alternative pro¬ 
grammes to choose from. 

The new London station, the first in 
the scheme, is now in use. It is at 
Brookman’s Park in Hertfordshire. At 
present it sends out part of the evening 
programme; in a few days the old 
transmitter on Selfridge’s wonderful 
garden roof in Oxford Street will be 
closed down ; and in a few months 
Brookman’s Park will be radiating two 
programmes. 

There will bo a little trouble at first, 
of course. People near Oxford Street 
who have been able to listen with crude 
crystal sets will need to improve their 
apparatus. People near Brookman’s 
Park may find that with valve sets the 
music is too loud. But for the great 
majority the Regional Scheme means 
a wonderfully improved wireless service, 
and the B.B.C. well deserves the little 
cooperation it asks from listeners. 


THINGS SAID 

The English weather has beaten us to a 
frazzle. South Afric.rn cricket captain 
We liked the Germans and the Germans 
liked us. A soldier from the Rhine_ 

There is too much tendency to lengthen 
week-ends. First Lord of the .Admiralty 
We have always had a square deal from 
the British. A resident of Wiesb.aden 
The Girl Guides should teach our 
women to cook. Mayor of Bath 

Beauty and charm are being ruined 
round our great cities. Sir Leslie Scott 
In ten years \\e shall all be able to 
travel in the air at 300 miles an hour. 

M. Louis Bleriot 

Children must have places uhere they 
can forget mean streets. 

Air. George Lansbury 

Far too long have we submitted to 
having American trashy films placed 
before us and our children. 

Rev. Arthur Hawthorn 
Unless a man’s religion colours the 
whole of his life, all his contacts in 
the home, in his business, in his pleasures, 
it is not enough. Mr. John Oxenham 
Love your enemies ; do good to them 
that hate you. Jesus 
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PLUGGING A GAS MAIN • BOSTON STUMP CRACKING • GIRL ROAD SCOUT 






Air Balloons for Qas Pipes—A new gas main is being laid in Aldgate High Street, London. A Remarkable Model—What boy woulo lot love to own this splendid model of an Atlantic 
These giant air baiJoons are used to plug the old pJpea while the new ones are being laid. liner ? It was built by a Potsdam cnrjineer, and is big enough to carry three people. 




Boston Stump Cracking—^The famous Lincolnshire church 
known as Boston Stump is cracking. An appeal has been 
made for £30,000 to carry out the necessary repairs. 


By the Zuyder Zee—There are still villages in Holland where 
fashions never change. And who would wish them to when 
they see this happy picture of a Dutch girl and a baby 7 



Qirl Controls Traffic—A girl road-scout has Just begun her 
duties on the Portsmouth Road. Here she is seen controlling 
the traffic on that important highway. 










Canada^ on Tour—A motor-van containing specimens of Canada’s grain, fruitsi and minerals 
Is touring the North of England. Wayside lectures are given to children, as shown here. 


Rugger Again—Once more autumn brings us to the time for Rugby football, a game whicfi 
grows in popularity every year. Here we see a thrilling attempt to break th'^ou^h the de?e 
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The Guide’s Farewellto Her Camp 

The Guides have said Good-bye to the Camp they love. Sixty thousand of them 
have had this year a wonderful contact with the Great Out-of-Doors, many of them 
for the first time. With the coming of October the last tent has been packed away 
until next year, and the memoiy of Camp will brighten Guide life through the winter 
months. Here a Cheshire Guider who has known many camps sums up her impres¬ 
sions of Good Camping as she has found it in the great Guide Movement. 


ROBOT AT OLYMPIA 

THE AMAZING THINGS 
MACHINES DO 
Mechanical Ingenuities Almost 
Beyond Belief. 

FIREPROOF WOOD 

If Merlin could have walked through 
the Shipping, Engineering, and klachin- 
cry Exhibition at Olympia he would 
have come out sadly crestfallen. Science 
can do things more marvellous than anj-- 
thing the wizards claimed to do. 

So wonderful were some of the new 
devices that those who were unable to 
visit this Olympia show will probably 
tell those who have been that such things 
could not be. 

There is a ray which serves as a look¬ 
out. It is rather better than a -sailor, 
who is human and might fall asleep or 
leave the post of duty. The moment 
any object, even a bank of fog, crosses 
the path of the ray a bell is set ringing. 

Robot Wireless 

Then there is the device which listens 
for S.O.S. calls when the wireless 
operator is away from his cabin, ringing 
alarm bells all over the ship till the 
human leaps from his bunk and runs 
to receive the message. It may at any 
time mean the saving of lives, for there 
are tragic tales of ships sending out 
cries for help as they sank, while other 
vessels steamed past in the night. 

One of the most amazing things in 
the exhibition was the new gyroscopic 
Artificial Horizon. This instrument 
enables navigators to take observations 
in fog or at night and will be invaluable. 

The man in the street cannot quite 
understand what that instrument will 
mean to the navigator, but he can 
appreciate the automatic helmsman. 
This wonderful invention keeps a ship 
on her course in the teeth of the worst 
■ivinds and currents. 

Shutting Out Sound 

We can all understand the boon and the 
blessing of the Laryngaphone, the noise- 
excluding telephone. It was invented 
so that the engineer could speak clearly 
from his noisy engine-room to the 
captain’s bridge, but it will find its way 
into factories and offices as well. The 
instrument has a microphone which lies 
against the cheek or neck of the speaker 
and transmits the vibrations of the vocal 
cords, but shuts out all other sound waves. 

Marvellous, too, is an invention which 
shows the captain on the bridge that a 
fire has broken out, and in what part 
of the vessel. He simply presses a button, 
and that part of the ship is flooded with 
a fire-extinguishing gas. 

Another gas will make a particular 
appeal to passengers, and also t<j sailors 
with digestions like Nelson’s. Those 
who breathe it for five minutes w-ill not 
be seasick ! The hero of Trafalgar was 
always sick for the first few days of a 
voyage ; he would have given his peerage 
for such a gas. Let us hope that it will 
really do all that is claimed for it, and 
that it will be available at all ports. 

The Victories of Science 

The landsman as well as the sailor 
will do well to investigate a new pre¬ 
paration for rendering timber fireproof. 
Even an oxy-acetylene flame at a tem¬ 
perature of 6ooo degrees Centigrade has 
no effect on rvood so treated. M’e could 
wish that all the lovely old-timbered 
houses in England were soaked in it; 
every year some are lost through fires, 
and the landscape becomes the poorer. 

The world accepts all these marvels 
quietly, or perhaps it would be truer to 
say that it ignores them. People go 
about busy with politics or games or busi¬ 
ness without realising that Science is 
silently conquering all the practical prob¬ 
lems of Earth and Sky and Sea. Science 
is never mentioned in despatches, nor 
reviewed like boolcs and plays, nor 
does it make fortunes like the manu¬ 
facturer of cigarettes. But it is content, 
pnd it goes from victory to victory even 
though nobody applauds. 


C .tMPiNG is a word beloved of all who 
know what camping is, but in the 
Girl Guide Movement the phrase Good 
Camping stands for something more 
than a wish for fine weather and a happy 
time. It includes also the hope that the 
Guider will achieve what she sets out 
to achieve when she takes her Company 
under canvas. 

She wants her Guides to feel refreshed 
from what may be their one contact 
with the Great Out-of-doors, to grow 
proficient in camp ctaft, to enjoy the 
exhilaration of physical fitness, to love 
the camp fires, to “ see into the life of 
things ” in a way that w ill colour the back¬ 
ground of their experience for all time. 

The Best Holiday of All 

After nine years’ camping I am more 
than ever convinced that a camp is quite 
the most wonderful holiday that children 
can have. Of the 6o,ooo Guides who go 
to camp every year a vast number would 
nec’cr get away from home by any other 
means. To thousands it gives their first 
night spent in the heart of the country 
or their first glimpse of the sea. To 
others it seems far more adventurous 
and less restrained than any family 
holiday. The companionship with fellow 
Guides is so delightful, and as long as 
their tents are kept tidy, and their small 
amount of orderly work is decently done, 
the Guiders in charge do not harry or 
chivvy them as is sometimes the case 
with overwrought parents. 

Even ordinary worlc is attractive at 
camp. Washing-up seems something 
different within sight and scent of the 
pine trees and shared by a patrol of 
boon companions. There is quite an art 
in collecting and stacking firewood ; a 
romance in pushing through the brush- 
w'ood with an a.xe in your belt. Fetching 
water from where it gushes out from the 
earth as a natural spring is not quite like 
drawing it from the tap or the pump. 
Cooking, too, becomes so much more 
skilful and exciting when you build your 
own fireplace with a few bricks and bars. 

What an Old Camper Can Do 

klany Guides are engaged all the year 
round on work that gives them no 
creative scope. But camping is a 
thoroughly skilled occupation ; the old 
hand goes about it quite differently from 
the Tenderfoot. With practice you 
learn how to equip your tent with many 
little conveniences such as coat-hangers, 
shoe-racks, towel-rails, made from stout 
twigs and bits of string. With a ground- 
sheet and a few poles you can make a 
fire shelter so that in bad weather your 
cooking can be done under cover. You 
can light fires in all weathers. You 
have many devices for getting material 
for tinder. You can improvise a flagstaff 
and hoist the Colour. You Irnow all 
about camp substitutes for sinks and 
drains, rubbish tins .rnd incinerators, 
store-rooms and refrigerators. Your 
milk and butter are kept cool in a run¬ 
ning stream. You m.ay even have an 
underground larder cunningly concealed 
by leaty branches. 

Good Camping depends enormously 
on the site itself. Nol only must it.be 
on suitable soil, well sheltered and 
wooded and with a safe water supply, 
but it should be picturesquely set and 
as uncivilised as possible. Guiders who 
understand the subtleties of these things 
will search diligently until they find a 
place after their own heart. Not for 
them the bare, treeless field overlooked 
by rail and-road, or the paddock close 
to the farm buildings, with the stack¬ 
yard on one side and the family washing 
on the other. Authority says that you 
should prospect in February, for what 


satisfies you then will certainly bewitch 
you in August. 

Taking Guides to camp means much 
work and forethought on the Captain’s 
part. Parents must be induced to 
believe that camping is not dangerous 
to life and limb. The lay-out of the 
camp, the equipment lists, the pro¬ 
gramme of activities, must be carefully 
planned. And in this, as in all “ adven¬ 
tures in companionship,” success will 
always lie partly in the lap of the gods. 
But the Captain will know as the week 
goes on whether she has brought it off 
or not. . 

The favourite activities in camp are 
bathing and paddling, tracking and 
treasure-hunting (with lurid captures 
and escapes thrown in), hiking across 
unknown country, team games like 
rounders, and sports days. 

How to Hike 

Hiking, which has been defined as 
“ walking in good company,” is best 
done in small groups. The hikers set 
out with some definite object, such as 
exploring footpaths, observing the coun¬ 
tryside, or following a route from a map. 
Their requirements for the day in the 
way of spare clothing, food, cooking 
utensils, first-aid equipment, and so on, 
are carried as far as possible in ruck¬ 
sacks. Sometimes all cooking apparatus 
is dispensed with and a peeled green 
stick is used as a kind of toaster on 
which a sausage can be hung over the 
fire until it is fried, or a paste made of 
flour and water can be impaled until it 
browns into a delicious kind of new 
bread. 

But it is the evening hour that is most 
cherished. When the supper is cleared 
and darkness approaches the campers 
gather round the Camp Fire Circle, a 
place specially set apart and from where 
the sunset is well viewed. A fire is laid 
in the centre, either pyramid fashion or 
with tiers of logs which will blaze up in 
straight and brilliant flames. A pro¬ 
gramme for the camp fire is planned, 
and may include, as well as songs and 
rounds, a story or a yarn, individual or 
patrol ” stunts," dramatics, solo or 
team dances. The most amazing fancy 
dresses are sometimes produced for 
acting, usually out of such unpromising 
material as Guide uniform, blankets, 
pyjamas, or other oddments of kit. 

Unforgettable Things 

Camp Fire is the heart of camping. 
It gives point to the whole holiday ; it 
is the memory that lasts longest and 
means most. It forges the strongest 
link between those who have taken part. 
The folk song or the ballad sung as the 
firewood spits and crackles takes on a 
new meaning, the story of high adven¬ 
ture and selfless courage goes home as it 
does nowhere else. The afterglow on the 
Western sky, the first star, the wood 
smoke curling upward, the ring of faces 
illumined by firelight, are unforgettable. 

There will always be some people who 
ask w'hat the outcome of it all means: 
the hiking, the camping, even Guiding 
itself ? Enjoyment to the children, 
interest, a broadened outlook, increased 
vitality, and alertness all must surely 
allow: but there are less tangible 
results. An American Girl Scout came 
very near the truth the other day when 
she said that those who have been to 
camp feel that it makes them know 
people as they are, makes them think 
less of themselves, and helps to prepare 
them for life. 

All this and much more a Captain has 
in mind when she wishes a fellow-Guider 
Good Catnping. Pictures on page 7 


BIRTH OF A 
WATERFALL 

A NEW WONDER FOR AN 
OLD LAND 

The Great Natural Event That 
Has Happened in Iceland 

BURSTING THE GLACIER 

Iceland has a great new waterfall. 
It was born at midnight on August 16 
at the edge of the great glacier of Lang 
'Jokull, the westernmost of tluree ice- 
capped mountains w-hich rise out of the 
desert of Iceland’s interior. 

Loud crashes of thunder echoed 
through the clear air, proclaiming the 
great event and disturbing the slumbers, 
ten miles away, of the few mere mortals 
who live near the Great Geysir in the 
last scattered farms of the Southland. 
The ominous sounds were followed by 
an uninterrupted murmur which con¬ 
tinued through the night. 

Vanished Bridge 

As soon as it was dawn signs were 
seen that some mighty event had 
happened, for the River Tungufljot 
had overflowed its banks. The concrete 
bridge had vanished, leaving only the 
stump of one of its pillars to be seen. 

A still greater surprise awaited Sigidur 
Grieppsson, a young Icelandic farmer 
who crossed the desolate plain toward 
the domed mountain of Lang Jokull, 
He discovered that a great new waterfall 
had been born in the night. The little 
lake of Hagavatna, which hitherto had 
been blockaded by the glacier, had burst a 
way through the glacial edge and leaped 
to freedom down the mountainside. 

A Glorious Sight 

Two English visitors were lucky 
enough to be in the district at this 
time, and they went to see the new 
cascade with the young farmer as their 
guide. Only spray was visible from 
belcnv, but by climbing a neighbouring 
height they were able to see the full 
glory of the cataract in its primeval 
newness. They watched it rushing on to 
a ledge of rock 60 feet below and 
hurling itself another 250 feet down. 

No wonder there had been loud 
tumult at the birth of the waterfall, as 
if it had been the crashing of Thor’s 
hammer in some old Icelandic legend. 
The terrific force of water, icebergs, 
blocks of tufa, and gravel had made a 
twenty-feet cut in the glacial barrier. 
So sheer was the break that the naked 
green ice-face of the glacier-edge was 
free of crack or fissure. As the torrent 
roared down the mountainside it had 
carved itself a rift in the basalt cliff 
and a deep funnel-like opening in the 
precipice beneath. 

Iceberg Lake 

1 Higher up the visitors came to the 
httle lake, barely two and a half miles 
at its widest diameter, on the shore of 
which glittered icebergs of fantastic 
shapes, melting in the sunshine. 

Twenty years ago there %vas a small 
overflow of the lake. This time the 
breach in the barrier is a large one, but 
the glacier is ever creeping forward 
inch by inch, and in years to come it 
must inevitably hold the lake prisoner 
again. It is like an endless game of 
DraV the Well Dry played by Nature, 
for though the glacier wins again the 
lake will eventually overflow once more, 
and thus history will repeat itself during 
the long future. See World Map 


A WORD FOR THE GIRLS 

Mr. Price, the headmaster of the 
Elliott Central School for Boys, South- 
fields, wishes us to say, as an addition 
to a recent article in the C.N. on how 
the school got its playing field, that the 
girls helped the boys in a large measure 
in the activities described. We are 
delighted to know it, and to make it 
known to our readers. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



BAMBOO FOR PAPER 
It is honed to create a 
new industry in Burma 
by developing the use 
of bamboo pulp for 
making paper. The 
bamboo forests there 
are almost inexhaustible. 


PAC I FiC 




OCEAN 


ARGENTINE CROPS 
The disastrous drought in Ar¬ 
gentina has now ended. Wheat, 
oats, and linseed have suffered 
severely and the yield of these 
crops is expected to be short. 


A WONDERFUL DIAMOND 
A diamond weighing more than 
100 carats was found recently 
at the diggings near Lichten- 
burg, in the Transvaal, and was 
sold for £6600. 


AN ANTARCTIC EXPEDITION 
An expedition is leaving Aus¬ 
tralia for the Antarctic to obtain 
meteorological data which, it is 
thought, might afford means of. 
forecasting Australia's seasons. 


A HOUSE WITHOUT 
PREJUDICE 

Getting Away From Old Ideas 

There arc people in Denmark who 
want to get right away from old and 
fixed ideas in planning houses, so 
prizes have been offered at the Building 
lixhibition at Copenhagen for models of 
houses " designed without regard to 
popular prejudices.” A very wonderful 
prize model is the result. 

This House of the Future is circular, 
and rooms are placed round a central 
hall in which its inhabitants may follow 
the course of the Sun—bedrooms to the 
North, gymnasium to the East, living- 
rooms to the South, and so on. 

The roof is flat, made of prismatic 
glass. In the middle is a circular 
bedroom for the children reached by an 
elevator, and all round it is provision 
for games. Above this is a helicopter 
aeroplane, made so that it can rise 
.straight from the roof without a run, 
and having suction feet to prevent it 
from being blown away. 

Electric power is supplied by wireless 
from antennae above the roof, and this 
docs all the work of the house. 

At the front door is a perforated 
rubber mat which, worked by electricity, 
sucks the dust from one’s boots. The 
beds have rubber air mattresses. The 
parlour table has a rev'olving glass top 
50 that one need not go round in order 
to fetch anjdhing. 


WORMS FIVE FEET LONG 

A naturalist has just returned from 
South Gippsland, where he has been in 
search of giant earthworms. 

The worms average four feet long, 
but many of them measured five and 
even six feet. 

These tremendous earthworms burrow 
in the clayish soil, and appear to have 
some sort of hearing, for on the approach 
of man they contract quickly into 
their burrows, making a loud gurgling 
noise in so doing. 


JUSTICE JN KENYA 
How it Nearly Miscarried 

A story comes from Kenya w'hich 
shows the difficulties under which 
British justice is secured to the common 
people in remote regions of the Empire. 

A native having been murdered w'hile 
in the employ of a white settler at 
Kitale, Mr. Oswald Bentley, four of Mr. 
Bentley’s workmen were convicted of 
the murder. Mr. Bentley was doubtful 
of the men's guilt and set to work to 
get the sentence review'ed. 

Ultimately it came out that the 
principal nativ'e \vitness had been 
forced to giv'e untrue evidence by 
native police. They beat him and kept 
him in prison for three daj'S without 
food till he promised to say wdiat they 
wished. Now the Court of Appeal has 
ordered a new' trial and the four men 
have been acquitted. But at one 
time they came within four days of 
being executed for a crime they had not 
committed. 

The native policeman most concerned 
has been sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment, w'hich, to European ideas, 
seems a little inadequate. 

A HAPPY BARGAIN 
Brila'n and Argentina 

Some very attractive firstfruits of their 
mission have been sent home by Lord 
D'Abernon and his colleagues, wdio w'ent 
out to South America to study British 
trade there and suggest ways by which 
it might be improved. 

They have sent home a draft agree¬ 
ment made with the Argentine Govern¬ 
ment for the exchange of eight million 
pounds’ worth of goods during the next 
two years. » 

Argentina is to buy British manu¬ 
factures required bj' her Government 
for raihvays and other public works 
and w'e are to take in return Argentine 
food products to the same value. That 
is a good beginning, at any rate. 


SEEING NOTHING FOR 
85 YARDS 

A Danger on Sea and River 

Something w'ill have to be done 
about the use of fast motor-boats where 
holiday-makers are rowing or swimming. 

The other- day at Southend an 
anchored rowing-boat was run dow'n by 
a motor-launch and its occupant was 
drowned. It was shown in evidence 
at the inquest that the bow'S of the 
launch w'ere so high that the steersman 
could not see anything less than 85 
yards ahead ! 

The bows of these boats are made 
high to prevent them being sw'amped 
by the w'aves they make for themselves 
as they cut through the water, and we 
have all seen pictures of speed-boats 
whose bows rise out of the W'ater to 
enable them to glide along its surface. 

It is not to be thought of that people 
should be allowed to dash about at 
high speeds blind to anything less than 
85 yards aw'ay from them. 


TWO STEPS BACKWARD 

When the Russian Government shot 
two engineers without trial this year the 
C.N. lamented that terrible step'back to 
medieval times. Now the Bolsheviks 
have taken another step backw'ard. 

In spite of the resolutions against the 
use of alcohol which have constantly 
been passed by the Commissariat of 
Education, the Commissariat of Finance 
has decided that the State shall supply 
more vodka. 

Some time ago the vodka shops were 
closed, but they were all opened again 
and 200 more added. Now, in order to 
bring in more revenue, still greater sup¬ 
plies of vodka are to be produced. 

This frightful spirit did more than 
the worst 'Tsar could do to enslave and 
brutalise the Russian people of old, and 
a worlcmen’s delegation has protested 
against the new policy of the Finance 
Commissar. But; it seems that he will 
not listen to the protest. 


FUTURE OF PALESTINE 
No Charge on the British 
Taxpayer 

Some people seem to think that the 
trouble we have been having in Palestine 
is a good reason for laying down the 
great w'ork there which has been given 
to us by the League of Nations. That 
is not the way m which Britain has 
built up her reputation as a pioneer of 
civilisation. 

It is said that Palestine is a burden 
on the British taxpayer. The British 
taxpayer has paid heavily in the past 
for the development of the Empire, but 
he has generally found it worth while 
in the long run. 

It has been said that Britain has been 
required to make a present of a hundred 
pounds to every man, woman, and child 
in Palestine; but that is nonsense. 
The fact is that Palestine has cost us 
nothing. Of course we had to pay for 
the garrison there after the war, and lor 
a short time we paid for the British 
police, but today Palestine* pays for its 
own Government out of its own revenues, 
and it has also repaid its debts to the 
British taxpayer incurred by the mili¬ 
tary authorities during the war. More¬ 
over, it is the only part of the old 
Turkish Empire which has paid its 
share of the Ottoman Debt, Of cour.se 
a great deal of money is being spent m 
Palestine,in settling Jewish immigrants, 
but that money is being found by the 
great Jewish philanthropists. 

Britain is engaged on a great n ork of 
peace in Palestine, but she is doing it 
without cost to the British taxpayer. 


AN AUSTRALIAN CAR 

An Australian-made car is planned 
by the Automotive Manufacturers 
section of the New South Wales Chamber 
of Manufactures. They intend to manu¬ 
facture parts firsf, then units, and later 
the complete car. 

In the two years before last Australia 
imported ;£i6,ooo,ooo worth of motor- 
vehicles, including parts and equipment. 
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Robots 

^HE wonderful machines referred 
to in our pages must set us 
thinking. What a mechanical 
world it is! 

There is nothing to be said 
against a motor-car ; it is a very 
jolly friend. It carries us to many 
new and beautiful places. But it 
can never give us what a good 
tramp over the hills can give. 
The walker can see what no 
motorist can ever see. By all 
means let us use our cars (or our 
friend’s car), but do let us keep 
our own legs in good condition. 

A gramophone is a splendid 
thing, but it will never do for us 
what we can learn to do for our¬ 
selves. When we can play the 
fiddle or the piano we shall get 
out of music what no gramophone 
record can give. Do not let us 
give up playing because there is 
a gramophone and sorhe splendid 
records at hand. 

A typewriter, useful as it is, 
cannot take the place of good 
handwriting. When we receive 
a letter from a friend do we 
really prefer it to be typewritten, 
or is there not something of the 
friend himself in his handwriting ? 
We go to the British IMuseum and 
read some of the letters written 
by great men, down to the last 
letter Scott wrote in his tent in 
the Antarctic. Is there not some¬ 
thing of the man in the script ? 
By all means let us use a t^e- 
writer for its own purposes, but 
let us keep our power of writing 
a clear hand. 

We are rather in danger of 
becoming driven by our own 
machines ; we .have made such 
swift progress in the discovery of 
new ones. But we must keep 
them as our servants and not let 
them be our masters. Some time 
ago a Czech dramatist wrote a 
thrilling play in which he 
described how certain clever 
..scientists invented mechanical 
creatures called Robots to do 
the work of the world, and how 
in the end the machines mastered 
their inventors. The \vriter of 
the play meant to do more than 
write a sensational story; he 
wanted us*to know that we may 
be mastered by our own machines. 
We ought to be on our guard 
against this danger, and we can 
begin by refusing to let every¬ 
thing be done for us by machinery 
and by using our own powers. 

The best motor-car in the 
world will never give what is 
waiting for all who will use their 
own legs, and not all the gramo¬ 
phone records or wireless pro¬ 
grammes can provide precisely 
the same music as you yourself if 
you can play a prelude and fugue 
by Bach. They may be better 
in their tone and skill, but you will 
have put yourself into your per¬ 
formance and it will be your own. 

We must not be satisfied wdth 
machines, lest one day we be 
beaten by the things we make. 


In the Church Porch at Newenden 

jyjoTORiNG through Kent on one of 
these heavenly evenings, we 
loved the few minutes we speirt in the 
tiny church which has stood for so 
many centuries looking out on a 
garden at Newenden. There are not 
many places more peaceful in our 
peaceful countryside. 

But we were sorry to see in the 
porch a rusty old shell from the war, 
ugly in aspect and ugly in spiiit. 

We hope the War Savings Com¬ 
mittee has long since repented of 
sending it here, and we beg the good 
Vicar and Churchwardens and church¬ 
goers of Newenden to bury it in the 
nearest garden or throw it in the 
nearest river. 

We were glad to see the County 
Library sign next door. Newenden is 
clearly up to date with her library. 
Why not be up to date in Peace, and 
come into line with the goodwill now 
spreading so helpfully about the world ? 
© 

A Great Bargain 

Bluebells, 5s. per 100. Bulb Catalogue 

Sixty pence (the bulbman said). 
Sixty pence will buy them, 

Just a hundred bluebell bulbs, 
Madam, will you try them ? 

Every year they’ll come again. 

Not a plant is truer, 

Every year your grass shall be 
Bluer still and bluer. 

Do not rob the Sussex shaws 
Or the combes of Devon, 

Sixty pence shall make your lawn 
Like the glass of Heav-en. 

Sweets and baccy soon are gone. 
Bluebells grow for ever; 

When were pennies better spent ? 
(Never, Bulbman, never!) 

© 

The Law and This Noisy World 

least one seaside town has risen 
in its OTath against the open-air 
gramophone that howls through the 
amplifier and destroys the peace of 
the day. 

The town has had the law on it, and 
the law has fined the noisy aggressor 
whose so-called music could be heard 
200 yards away. 

The interesting point about this 
amplified gramophone was that its 
owner urged that it was not a musical 
instrument within the meaning of the 
by-laws, so that no notice could 
legally be taken of it. 

He may have been right about his 
own gramophone’s right to be called a 
musical instrument, but he was wrong 
about the power of the law to stop this 
infliction on the ears of the neighbours. 
The magistrates fined him £5 to bring 
it home to him, and his gramophone 
will now have to sing small. What this 
town thinks today the world will think 
tomorrow, and is probably thinking 
already. We arc all entitled to a quiet 
hour sometimes. 


Throwing £5 Notes Away 

Jf you called together a committee 
of a hundred employers in America 
and suggested that wc should reduce 
the vvage scale they would walk out, 
because nobody would be interested. 

American capital and labour get 
along because they know the story 
that if a mule kicks it cannot work. 
Ouarrelhng is like throwing Five- 
Pound Notes away. 

A speech at the American 
Chamber of Commerce in London 
© 

Tip-Cat 

pnw restaurants, vye are told, can 
afford to waste stale bread. Yet 
they gain nothing by saving it. 

Q 

■Woman, says a fashion expert, now 
wears what she chooses. So what 
she wears are choice things. 

Q 

JJow unfriendly, writes a correspon¬ 
dent, are our shop assistants 1 They 
never give us any¬ 
thing we have not 
paid for. 

Q 

woman’s face is 
still her fortune 
A man’s is some¬ 
times his misfortune 

0 

Professional 
cricketers are an 
honest lot of fellows. 
They know that 
even if they take 
runs they are likely 
to get caught out. 

0 

'J'Hn Premier is 
popularising the 
aeroplane. For even his opponents are 
not prepared to swot that fly. 

0 

HOUSEWIFE wants to know the 
difference between lamb and mut¬ 
ton. Often nothing but a little sauce. 

Q 

P)EAN Inge has been disparaging our 
mountains. As if their lofty looks 
weie the height of impertinence. 

Books 

ps Minister of Education I regard it 
as hty earnest concern to pro¬ 
mote the welfare of the library system, 
and to render books still more acces¬ 
sible to the public. 

Through books we are enabled to 
live on terms of intimacy with the 
greatest minds, not only of this age, 
but of every age, and in the humblest 
home a man may call the master 
spirits of the world his friends. 

Sir Charles Trevelyan 
© 

The Broadcaster 

LITTER LOUT has been fined ys. 6d. 
for throwing a piece of paper on 
Hampstead Heath. 

Jt is hoped to secure Runnymede, the 
site of the signing of Magna Carta, 
for the National Trust. 

As a thankoffering for 47 years of 
successful business Sir James 
Reynolds, M.P., has given Liverpool 
his old home. 


0 Blue Was The Morning 

By Oiir Country Oirl 

Q BLUE was the morning 
And silver the bay 
Wlien Youth to the harbour 
Was off and away. 

"Yhe sunlight had gilded 
The planking and ropes 
When Youth came aboard with 
His luggage of hopes. 

You travel too lightly, 

Said dreary old Care, 

The best kinds of ballast 
Are Doubt and Despair. 

Yuen Idleness told him 
He started too soon ; 

Come, come to the tavern 
And wait for the noon. 

■yHEN Falterer told him 
Of captains who died 
And vessels which never 
Came back with the tide. 

3ut leaving the cravens 

Youth leaped from the quay, 
And angels were cheering 
As Youth put to sea. 

© 

They Shall Grow Not Old 

TJow often we take for granted that 
* * everybody knows just what we 
know; how often we deplore vain 
repetitions, though repetitions are 
often of the greatest service! 

With many scores of people vve 
moved the other day through the War 
Memorial Chapel on Edinburgh Castle 
rock (designed by Sir Robert Lorimer, 
whose death is recorded on another 
page), and the sight of the memorials 
and bronze friezes was very beautiful. 
The place was full of thoughts of 
those who have gone, and then came 
something strange and interesting. We 
were following round in dignified 
procession, and in front of the writer 
was a woman not more poorly dressed 
than anyone else. But she paused 
before the recess where are com¬ 
memorated various gallant women, 
nurses and Red Cross workers, and 
she read aloud softly and slowly and 
surprisedly (showing that she had 
never seen the lines before) the 
inscription below. We listened. 

They shall grow not old as we that are 
left grow old. 

Age shall not weary them nor the years 
condemn. 

At the going down of the sim and in 
the morning 
We will remember them. 

And so the great Memorial gave this 
woman her first acquaintance with 
these noble lines. She did not know 
they were by Laurence Binyon, and it 
did not matter to her; what mattered 
was that she had become familiar with 
one of the finest expressions of un¬ 
dying love that we have in English, 
and as we watched her hot face, awed 
and silent for a moment, considering 
it all, we were indeed grateful that Mr. 
Binyon, most happily still among us, 
has this very high honour. 

© 

Every man carries an enemy in his 
bosom. 


Peter Puck 
Wants To Know 



If volumes of 
smoke com& 
from library 
fires 
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A Little Child shall lead Them 


A SLUM BOY’S DREAM 
COME TRUE 

WILLIAM QUARRIER’S 
JOYOUS KINGDOM 

The Miracle That Started 
Just a Hundred Years Ago 

PRAYER AND ITS ANSWER 

One hundred years ago there was 
bom a man whose story is one of the 
best in the world. 

On September 29, 1829, the wife of a 
ship’s carpenter named Quarrier had a 
son and cliristened him \Villiam. They 
lived in a poor part of Greenock. A few 
neighbours came in to loolf at the new 
bairn, and no one guessed what a great 
thing he was going to do for Scotland. 

Three years later the carpenter died 
while he was on a voyage. The widow 
had three young children, so she could 
not go out to work, and she started a 
little shop. But, lilre most little shops 
with no capital behind them, it failed. 

Hungry and Cold 

From the plain cottage home they 
moved to a slum room in Gorbals, where 
they lived from hand to mouth and were 
often desperately hungry and cold. The 
widow got sewing to do for the factories, 
but, though she stitched day and night, 
she could not make enough to pay for 
rent, bread, and clothing. Her little 
boy helped at first by carrying the work 
to and fro for her ; then he learned to do 
some of the sewing, and at six he was a 
factory hand. 

From ten to twelve hours a day this 
child worlred in a pin factory, and on 
Saturday his employer rewarded him 
r\ith a shilling. 

Child Slaves 

There were hundreds of child slaves 
like him then. They rvorked in factories, 
or they made matches in their homes, 
or they crept up chimneys and were 
sometimes suffocated there. 

William Quarrier rvas sent to Sunday 
school, where they taught him that God 
\ias kind and would one day make all 
children happy in Heaven. In his old 
age he said, looking back on his child¬ 
hood, that he used to wish God would 
send a little happiness to poor children 
on Earth instead of saving it all up 
for Heaven. 

In answer to the need of the little 
ones came the good Lord Shaftesbury, 
and Sirs. Browning, and Doctor Bar- 
n.irdo, and—William Quarrier. 

Praying for Money 

One day when he was eight, and was 
walking barefoot through the cold 
streets of Glasgow', not having had any¬ 
thing to eat for a day and a half, he 
looked at the well-fed and w'ell-clothed 
people going by and wondered why they 
did not help him. They could see he w'as 
blue with cold and pinched with hunger, 
but nobody cared. “ If ever I have any 
money,” said little William Quarrier, 
“ I will help poor children.” 

And he kept his word. 

He became a cobbler, and because he 
worked so hard and knew how to go 
hungr}' he saved enough to start a tiny 
business at 23. His old master’s daugh¬ 
ter, a sw'eet and beautiful girl, w'aited 
ten years till he could afford to marry her. 

The shop prospered and grew into 
many shops. It was Quarrier’s dream to 
save £20,000 to start an orphanage. 
But soon he saw that it w'ould take a 
very, very long time, and meanwhile 
children w'ere in bitter need. 

” I w'ill start my orphanage now,” 
said William Quarrier, “ and I will 
pray for the money to carry it on.” 

So the Orphan Homes of Scotland 
began in 1871 with one modest house. 
Since then 17,000 children have been 
brought up and launched in the world 
from those homes, and two million 
pounds have been sent, unasked, to 
carry on the work. Yet William 
Quarrier and his helpers resolved never 


A mid much tragic and disheartening 
news that has lately come from 
Palestine regarding the enmity betw’ecn 
Arabs and Jews there has been one out¬ 
standing incident which is a sign that 
suspicion and hatred are not inevitable 
between the two communities. 

This is the action of the Moslem 
countryfolk around - Kiryath Anavim, a 
Zionist colony about ten miles west of 
Jerusalem, in sending their own children 
to their Jewish neighbours with the 
request that they would allow- them to 
remain as hostages, and as a proof that 
the Moslems would not harm the Jew-s. 


Coniiaued from the previous column 
to beg, send out collectors; or advertise, 
and never to run into debt. They have 
simply dreamed and prayed. 

Their dream has come true. 

Their prayers have been answered. 

One day Quarrier was asked to go and 
see a poor old washerwoman living in 
one room. He thought she wanted help, 
for she had worked at half-a-crow-n a day 
till she was too weak to work any more. 
But she drew from various parts of her 
dress banknotes which she tossed to 
him with a chuckle. “ Count it! ” she 
said. It w-as her life savings of £1600, 
for the orphans ! 

It was characteristic of William 
Quarrier that he would not let anyone 
speak of the Orphanage as Quarrier’s 
Homes, and that he refused to have 


Readers of the C.N. will be specially 
interested in this incident, for it was 
this colony of Kiryath Anavim (the 
Town of Grapes) which w-as described 
to them some months ago. They were 
told how special care is given to these 
little colonists, who have their ow-n 
kindergarten and nursery school, and 
who, from their earliest years, learn to 
take a part in looking after animals 
and tending gardens. 

It is reasonable to think that the 
Moslems around must have watched this 
loving care of the children and knew from 
this that they could trust their parents. 


the children herded in barracks or put 
into uniform. ” Pretty clothes bring 
self-respect, not pride,” he said. 

Now there is a big town at Bridge of 
Weir, composed of cottages where some 
1500 children live in family groups. 
Eventually they go to a branch of the 
Home in Canada. 

On the same foundation of prayer 
William Quarrier established the first 
free Sanatorium in Scotland, and a 
Colony of Mercy where poor epileptic 
men, women, and children are treated. 

Mr. Quarrier died 25 years ago, but 
his daughter carries on his work. It is 
a very great work, a work merciful 
beyond words, and marvellous is it to 
think that it was begun by a man who 
came out of the slums of Glasgow, a 
barefooted baby of six, to work in a 
factory at a shilling a week. 
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DADDY LONGLEGS 

MOTHER OF THE 
LEATHER-JACKET 

Why She is Busy Just Now 
in Such Vast Numbers 

THE FAMILY NUISANCE 

By Our Natural Historian 

There is a plague of Daddy Longlegs, 
and some of the papers have been 
trying to make our flesh creep by declar¬ 
ing that in at least three counties these 
creatures are devouring the crops. 

It would be just as reasonable to say 
that moths are eating our clothes and 
that white butterflies are destroying our 
cabbages. As a matter of fact, that is 
what is commonly said, but no Daddy 
Longlegs ever ate cotn or grass ; no 
moth ever ate cloth ; no butterfly ever 
ale a cabbage. 

It is not in the adult stage that these 
insects do the damage, but when they 
are grubs, when moths and butterflies 
are caterpillars, and when the crane-fly 
(to give the Daddy Longlegs its right 
name) is,a crawler in the soil, a grub 
invested in that tough covering which 
gives it the title of leather-]acket. 

Eating Roots 

If the crane-flies were born as crane- 
flies no one would have reason tc\ 
complain of their conduct. They are in 
that state of existence as harmless a?, 
any insect. Any evil that they do is. 
done by them in the ground, before legs 
and wings have come, when their eggs 
have turned into little grubs and those 
grubs grow into leather-]ackets, ravenous 
little wretches which eat the roots of 
our corn, which destroy the grass that 
should feed our sheep, cattle, and horses, 
or afford us green pitches for cricket and 
lawns for our tennis. 

They begin to feed as soon as they 
are hatched in the autumn ; they feed 
till they are unable to eat any longer, 
and then fall into a sleep which lasts all 
the winter, when they wake with the 
spring to renew their ravages. 

Crops Destroyed 

In this way they may ruin crops sown 
in the late autumn for early development 
in the following spring, and in the spring 
they are equally destructive to the 
things which are sown and planted with 
the coming of warmth and moisture to 
the field and garden. In a single garden 
during the present year they caused 
three sowings of certain vegetables and 
the replanting again and again of 
lobelia, snapdragons, and stocks, while 
myriads of them in the law-ns left the 
grass bare, brown, and dead before the 
drought set in. 

The fact which worries farmers and 
gardeners about the present visitation of 
tlie adult insects is that every female of 
the species is capable of laying 250 eggs. 
We call her Daddy Longlegs, but she is 
the mother of the leather-] ackets and 
herself has been one. 

There is a way of destroying leather- 
] ackets in lawns by a heavy flooding of 
the grass, but that has been forbidden 
by the authorities in this summer of dry 
weather ; and even were water available 
such a method would be ineffective in 
the borders. 

Millions of Flies 

Birds are the only real protection, 
and the provoking thing is that ]ust 
when leather-] ackets are completing 
their grub cycle of life and are drawing 
near the surface of the soil to emerge 
as crane-flies, the birds have finished 
nesting and are no longer so ardent in 
pursuit of leather-] ackets as when nest¬ 
lings required constant feeding. 

So the flies emerge in their millions, 
lay their eggs in countless multitudes, 
and prepare the way for a new and still 
greater generation of leather-] ackets to 
ruin our fields and impoverish our 
flower borders. Every crane-fly killed 
is a possible 250 leather-] ackets kept 
out of the garden. E. A. B. 


THE LAST CAMP OF SUMMER 



Tho happy guides oT Kniitsford in Cheshire at their camping paradise 

Camping is over for 1929. There are few more delightful things in the life of a Girl Guide 
or a Boy Scout than a week in camp, and there are no more delightful camps in England 
than the permanent camp given to the Knutstord Guides by Lord Egerton of Tatton and 
the camp lent to the Cheshire Guides at Cholmondeley Castle. See page 4. 
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MOTHER Of RIVERS 


A 


The Children s Newspaper 

Sanctuary Across the World 


October 5, 1929 

PROFESSOR PERKIN 


The Editor has been able to send a second Fifty Pounds from C.N. readers to 
help on the work of Mr. Bellchambers. The Hundred Pounds will be devoted 
to carrying on the Sanctuary at Humbug Scrub, and any readers wishing to 
keep in touch with the Sanctuary should write to Mr. Victor Bellchambers, 
Humbug Scrub, near Adelaide, South Australia. 


The C.N. has received two tributes to our 
old friend, who now sleeps in his Sanctuary, 
while his four sons are carrying on his work 
among the wild creatures that he loved. 

One of tlie tributes comes from Mrs. Daisy 
Bates, our correspondent for Australia’s wild 
spaces, who gives her life to help the wild folk 
of Central “Australia as Mr. Bellchambers 
gave his life to help Australi.a’s wild animals. 

This is from the letter of Mrs. Bates. 

I am sure you will regret to hear that 
Mr. Bellchambers has passed over, the 
kindliest and sincerest Nature-lover in 
all Australia, beloved by every bird, 
reptile, and animal that came in contact 
with him. 

He is a great loss to South Australia. 
His patience w’ith every little bird and 
beast, his delicate handling of them all, 
were wonderful ; indeed, there was some 
mysterious accord between him and 
Australia’s wild creatures. He visited 
my camp “only once, yet all my little 
camp companions—jaggal, the bicycle 
lizard, baadl-baadl, and burlail-burlail, 
the various parrots, the chestnut-backed 
ground thrush (very rare and very shy) 
all accepted him on sight, and even the 
jaggal climbed on his boots. Mr. Bell¬ 
chambers was the truest bird-lover I 
have ever met. 

A Pioneer Student 

Mr. Bellchambers, as I saw him, was 
the simplest, kindliest old man, quiet 
and rather shrinking in his way, due I 
think to his knowledge that he lacked 
veneer and had been coldly reminded 
of his lack of polish. No one before him 
had studied so precisely and so perse- 
vcringly and so successfully the habits 
and nest-making and incubating in¬ 
stincts of that wonderful bird the 
mallee hen. It is the wildest and shyest 
of birds, yet it would welcome Mr. Bell¬ 
chambers and let him sit near by while 
it was making or trimming or mending. 
Only Le Fevre could be said to equal 
him in such studj'. 

I hope he is among the Fauna in that 
city whose Builder and Maker is God. 

Humble and Faithful Service 

The second tribute is from the paper to 

whidi Mr. Bellchambers contributed many 
articles, the Adelaide Register, from which 
we take the following appreciation. 

Not South Australia alone should 
mourn the death of T. B. Bellchambers, 
the gentle and philosophic guardian of 
Humbug Scrub. This country has had 
few lovers whose service was so humble 
and faithful, and none who spoke with 
more authentic inspiration the praise of 
the beloved. 

Poets have learned their language 
from the echoing songs of other men; but 
it was in the study of birds and trees 
that Bellchambers became ' articulate. 
The rhythm of his prose was the long 
chant of the wind among trees and the 
smooth flow of water between reeds; 
no artifice was added to that unconscious 
mimicry. . 

As a guardian of native birds and 
animals Mr. Bellchambers will be grate¬ 
fully remembered by those native-born 
Australians who shared his passion for 


a woodland that was not his by right 
of birth. All his life the care of his 
wild dependants was one which meant 
anxiety for ways and means and sheer 
drudgery in performance; in his old 
age it was an incessant sacrifice. 

In this lay its unique boon, for his 
studies were not those of a mere Bush 
naturalist. Close to the creatures he 
loved he discovered not only odds and 
ends of fact which possessed for him 
enduring interest, but the very minds of 
the woodland folk. The cry of the 
hunted has seldom echoed more poig¬ 
nantly through human speech than in 
his laments for the native animals and 
birds who are threatened, like those 
other creatures of the wild, the abori¬ 
ginal people, with the cruel and stupid 
enmity of civilised man. 

Nature’s Secrets 

Like Thoreau, Bellchambers pondered 
long upon the secrets lie drew from 
Nature, and found his philosophy 
already shaped in the forms of the 
natural world. Unlike the New England 
recluse he had no theory to prove ; if 
he scorned delights and lived laborious 
days it was as much through necessity 
as by choice. 

Nevertheless, the likeness of the 
Australian to the great American lay 
not only in external circumstances. Of 
Thoreau it was said that though he 
loved his kind he did not find them as 
interesting as animals; and of Bell¬ 
chambers, although he w'as.no recluse, 
it was typical that when he knew he was 
to come to -Australia to live, he went to 
the London Zoo, where he might study 
through the days that remained before 
sailing tho.se whose kind were to be his 
friends in the new world across the seas. 

Thoreau we love now not for his verse, 
which was weak, or for his philosophy, 
which was often wanting ; but for that 
exquisite familiarity with bird and 
beast which was the enduring charm of 
the naturalist of Humbug Scrub. " Birds 
came at his call, and forgot their heredi¬ 
tary fear of man ; beasts lipped and 
caressed him; the very fish in lake and 
stream would glide, unfearful. between 
his hands.", 

The Passing Friendship 

There is something in the most wearied 
and town-spoiled of men that stirs some¬ 
times in dim regret at a half-forgotten 
loss—the passing of the ancient friend¬ 
ship between the beasts and man that 
belonged to the youth of the world ; it 
is this note that they touch, the philo¬ 
sophers of Concord and Humbug Scrub. 

The prophet of Nature, like any other, 
finds his honour abroad, and possibly 
few Australians realised what interest 
was aroused in England by the reports 
of the Humbug Scrub Sanctuary and 
its Bush naturalist. The man who will 
give up his life to arduous pursuit of the 
ideal is not common in any society. 
When such a man is not an eccentric, 
but is kept sane and practical by the 
fellowship of Nature, his very existence 
fs good for the community and sweetens 
common life. 


DOCTOR CASTLE SEES IT THROUGH 


HOW THE WATERS COME 
DOWN AT DARTMOOR 

The Little Streams That Drake 
Must Have Loved in Devon 

BORN IN THE SKY 

When the Heat Wave was at its 
fiercest in London, and householders 
were forbidden to use the hose-pipe on 
their brown and thirsty gardens, it 
came as a happy surprise to all who 
visited the Thames to find the river 
still pouting down its millions of gal¬ 
lons of water. 

The Thames has been living on its 
capital; drawing on the springs hidden 
in the area it drains, springs stored in 
time of copious rainfall and snowstorm 
months and months ago. 

A Perplexing Wonderland 

The wonder of our water system is 
nowhere more impressive than on that 
great, almost barren, stretch of out¬ 
cropping granite on Dartmoor. Holiday¬ 
makers there have marvelled to see the 
wild ponies, the sheep -and cattle, in 
ouch splendid condition in spite of 
months of drought, and the valleys rich 
with trees and herbage, the whole sur¬ 
face wonderful with the gold of furze and 
the rich purple of abounding heather. 

Dartmoor, one of the most savage and 
desolate areas in England, is a wonder¬ 
land as perplexing to the uninstructed 
as any place on Earth. It is wild beyond 
reclamation over a great part of its 
area, too poor in soil even for Devon¬ 
shire farmers, yet this inhospitable wil¬ 
derness is a mother of rivers. No 
fewer than eleven rivers take their rise 
in a small area of the wilderness. 

The Golden Gilt 

Those rivers are the Taw, the Ockment, 
the Teign, the Dart, the Avon, the Erme, 
the Yealm, the Plym, the Meavy, the 
Tavy, and the Lyd. They carry with 
them the golden gift of life and fertility 
wherever they flow along the rich 
valleys, and their mouths form ports 
and harbours which have been cradles 
of history. Plymouth is, of course, at 
the mouth of the Plym, and Drake was 
familiar with its course long before he 
anchored ship at the little island which 
bears his name at the foot of the Hoe. 

Eleven rivers, and no height which a 
mountaineer would consider'worth his 
attention ! The marvel of this system 
of rivers may be seen in operation at 
the close of any fine hot day. Rivers 
may be seen coming to birth in the sky. 

The Sun draws up great clouds of 
vapour from the Atlantic which drift 
across Dartmoor, condense upon the 
granite tors, and settle down as water 
in the mire and bogs. Even the scanty 
covering of soil which Dartmoor boasts, 
powdered remnants of granite and sand¬ 
stone of other days, affords root-hold 
for vegetation, and this in course of 
time has become changed into peat, 
some of it fifty feet deep—death to the 
unwary walker, life to eleven rivers. 

Nature’s Marvellous Processes 

A salt ocean, destructive of land 
vegetation, rises into the air with all its 
mineral properties left behind it, sweeps 
over the moor, descends into the 
morasses, and reappears as rivers of 
sweet, life-giving water. We stand on 
Dartmoor in blazing sunlight and watch 
the mist come up, white and mysterious, 
and see it advance across ridge after 
ridge of hills, wrapping them in a mantle 
of invisibility and filling the vallcj^s till 
they seem steaming cauldrons. 

The mist sinks, is caught by the chill 
of the rocks and bogs ; a new supply 
has come to make good the wastage of 
waters poured down the river courses to 
the English Channel and the Bristol 
Channel. Everywhere the grass and the 
heather are fed by moisture, everywhere 
the ponies and sheep and cattle are fed 
by the herbage. Dartmoor’s animals 
have food and water without stint; the 
drought has meant nothing to them, 
thanks to Nature’s marvellous processes. 


A n American doctor was crossing 
- from Ostend to London, where 
he had several engagements. 

As the pleasure seekers looked at the 
blue sea and talked of parties and friends 
a stewardess came along saying; “Is 
there a doctor here ? A woman on 
board has been taken ill." 

Doctor Castle went to her and found 
that she'was just the wife of a soldier 
serving in the British Airmy of Occupa¬ 
tion in Germany. She was iU, but not 
so desperately ill as to make him say 


she must go into hospital directly they 
landed from the boat. 

Yet this good physician gave up all 
his plans to travel with her up to St. 
Pancras, drive her across London, go 
with her on the train to Leicester, put 
her in a taxi, collect a doctor and a 
nurse, and take her to her home. .There 
he stayed till she was safely through the 
crisis that came in the night. 

He wanted no reward. He was 
content with havmg seen a sick and 
frightened woman through her trouble. 


A Great Discoverer 
Passes on 

FAMOUS SON OF A 
FAMOUS FATHER 

A very great research chemist and 
teacher has gone on his way. 

I William Henry Perkin, • Waynfleto 
Professor of Chemistry at Oxford and 
honorary member of learned societies 
in|France, Germany, Belgium,and U.S.A. 
has passed in his seventieth year. 

IHe was ‘brought up in the ideal 
Victorian home. His father, Sir William 
Perkin, encouraged his sons to study 
science by building them a laboratory 
atj the foot of his garden at Sudbury. 
But he ■ taught them that beauty 
mhttered as much as knowledge, and 
to the end of his days W. H. Perkin 
was a passionate lover of gardening and 
music. In order to prune his roses, play 
the piano, and conduct research work ho 
had to cram more into his day than 
most people, so all his life he was a very 
early riser. 

F.R.S. at Thirty 

After attending the City of .London 
Sdhool and the Royal College of Science 
he studied for many years in Germany 
under the famous Adolf Baeyer. He 
used to say that in the laboratory there 
was a feeling that no one was of any 
account who did no research. When he 
left tliis earnest and stimulating circle in 
18S7 Perkin became Professor of Chem¬ 
istry at the “Heriot-Watt College in 
Edinburgh, and three years later the 
thirty-year-old chemist became a Fellow 
ofi the Royal Society. 

iln 1892 he worked at Owens College, 
Manchester, and in 1912 he went to 
Oxford. By now he had established a 
wonderful name not only for his research 
work but for his powers as a teacher. 
He took the keenest interest in each 
pupil, and he gave lectures which were 
as clear as crystal. There was a re¬ 
markable development of the study of 
chemistry at Oxford after his coming. 

I Valuable Researches 

]The man in the street could sec the 
value of his father’s work, because those 
discoveries brought the manufacture of 
the first coal-tar dyes to success and 
made vast fortunes for German manu¬ 
facturers, Germany liaving been the first 
tol realise the value of this Englishman’s 
discoveries. The value of the son’s 
researches into the nature of alkaloids 
was less obvious, but it was so important 
that it won him the Royal Medal of the 
Royal Society, the highest honour the 
society can bestow, and made him 
famous among men of science in all 
nations. His work belongs to the kind 
Browning describes as 

All that the world’s coarse thumb 
And finger failed to plumb. 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 

France has ordered 200,000 tons of 
coal from Wales. 

I A Multitude of Fishes 

One and a half million pilchards were 
recently landed at Plymouth in one day. 

I Young at 91 ' ’ 

IAu old man of 91 at Weston-super- 
Mare has been killed by falling from 
a ladder while doing plastering work. , 

I Drink Last Year 

The convictions for drunkenness in 
England last year were the lowest - 
ever known in Peace Time, but were 
still over fifty thousand. 

I Italy’s Record Wheat Harvest 

Despite frosts and drought Italy’s 
w|ieat&elds this year have yielded 
70,coo,000 quintals (hundredweights), 
the biggest production in Italian history. 

Quieter Brighton 

Btig’nton is among the first towns to 
prosecute noisy motor-lorry drivers. 
Aj milk company has been fined for 
faulty loading and a driver for allowing 
churns to rattle. 
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Orphans—These eleven little mastiff puppies, looking so forlorn, have lost their mother and have to be brought up on the bottle. 



Milk in School—Ohjldren at the Yerbury Road School, 
London, pay a penny a day for a bottle of milk, 
which they drink through a straw as shown. 



The Guards IVIemorlal—Here is a new picture of 
the memorial to the Brigade of Guards as seen 
through an archway o7 the Horse Guards Parade. 



The Postman’s Parasol—Facundo Baelo has just completed his sixtieth year 
as postman in a village near Madrid. He is now 80, and in the course of his 
duties he has walked 350,000 miles. Here we see him with his big sunshade. 



A Change From Motor-Coaches—These London girls 
are setting off for the seaside in an old-fashioned 
horse-brake, a type of vehicle which many of them 
probably had never seen before. 



The Umpire—This picture from a farm on the 
Canadian prairie shows a little C.N. reader acting 
as umpire when two big birds fell out. 



A Private Airship—Privately.-owned aeroplanes are now quite common, but here is the 
car of a private airship just built at Cramlington in Northumberland. An airship is far 
more expensive to buy and to maintain than an aeroplane. 


Queer Guests at Dinner—Mr. and Mrs. Glover, who have just returned from a three-years 
expedition in Africa, are living under canvas on an animal farm at Cheshunt. Two zebras 
are here seen paying them a call at dinner time. 
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BOLD SCHEME 
FOR ITALY 

MUSSOLINI TO SPEND 
MILLIONS 

Five Hundred Square Miles 
of Lost Land to be Saved 

COURAGE AND VISION 

If the great plan of Signor Mussolini 
is carried out a dream of centuries will 
be realised, and 500 square miles of land 
will be added to tbe soil of Italy. 

For ages kings and popes have con¬ 
sidered plans for such a work ; now the 
Italian Dictator is to spend 25 million 
pounds in doing it. The work will find 
employment for thousands of men. 

For centuries Rome carried the sword 
and Civilisation throughout the Old 
World, then the tide turned and Bar¬ 
barism carried the sword back to Rome. 
The Eternal City itself was captured and 
sacked again and again; lesser cities 
were overwhelmed, overthrown, and 
demolished. Marshes, rank with fever, 
stretch for.miles where once power and 
majesty and intellect had their sway. 

Our Fertile Fenland 

Holland and England both know 
more than Italy of the great business of 
land reclamation. Our rich and fertile 
Fenland has been snatched from the 
sea, and crops in Somerset come to 
har\'est where lake-dwellers had their 
homes. Holland is always buttressing 
out the waves; her rich fields ha\’e 
nearly all been the spoil of the ocean, 
and one day we shall see com growing 
and cattle grazing where the Zuyder 
Zee now rolls its turbulent waters. 

No country has had more pressing 
need of additional land than Italy, with 
a nation difficult to maintain on scanty 
food crops, and with a constant wastage 
of population driven beyond her boun¬ 
daries owing to the lack of minerals in 
her soil to furnish material for the 
national industries. 

Garibaldi’s Dream 

Not only has the land lain barren, it 
has been the breeding-ground of mos¬ 
quitoes, which have carried malaria to 
Rome every summer for centuries and 
made it dangerous for people not im¬ 
mune to remain there between May and 
the autumn. Garibaldi was the first 
man in modern Italy to dream of re¬ 
clamation. He had a heroic scheme 
without the means to give it effect. 

He sent for our Sir John Fowler, the 
great engineer who built the Forth 
Bridge. “ The Tiber,” he said," is a danger 
to Rome, and therefore I say Remove 
the Tiber." His plan was to divert the 
famous river from Rome to Tivoli, to 
drain the marshes, dry up the sources 
of malaria, and bring back bog into 
cultivation. 

He was prepared to make payment in 
grants of reclaimed land to those who 
did the work and to impose taxation 
for the balance ; or, instead of removing 
the Tiber, he would make locks in it, 
drain it by sections, and make the trea¬ 
sure of ages buried in its bed pay for the 
work as well as for the larger scheme he 
had in mind. 

Trusting the Englishman 

But enthusiasm without money is not 
of much value to the engineer. Sir John 
made a careful survey over the ground 
and reported that the work would cost 
nine millions sterling and an- equal 
amount for compensation. Garibaldi 
groaned. “ American engineers (he 
said) are prepared to divert the Tiber 
for no payment beyond the antiquities 
which they expect to discover, while you 
say the thing will cost millions.” But 
he trusted the Englishman, and stayed 
his hand accordingly. 

Mussolini has inherited opportunities 
Garibaldi never had. Thanks to Gari¬ 
baldi he has a great nation to do his 
will; he has the power and it is possible 
for him to find the money. 


KING PETTERSSON 

A Swede Among the 
Cannibals 

ROMANTIC STORY OF 
A PACIFIC ISLAND 

If all the astounding things that 
happen in real life could be written 
down there would be no need for fiction 
anywhere. 

Thirty- years ago a Swedish sailor 
named Pettersson was the only survivor 
of a ship that capsized oS the coast of 
New Guinea. 

He managed to reach a small Pacific 
island named Tabor, but no sooner had 
he landed than cannibals surrounded 
him and made ready to eat him. 

At the eleventh hour he was saved 
from this cruel fate. The feast was 
being prepared, but the daughter of 
the tribal chief fell in love with the 
visitor and persuaded her father to 
rtiarry her to this white stranger. 

King of the Cannibals 

Pettersson became so popular that 
after the death of the native king he 
was made ruler of the island. The new 
king was a shrewd and practical man, 
and he brought prosperity to his people 
by trading with the island's natural 
resources. , We hope he taught his sub¬ 
jects to leave man out of their menu ! 

Ten years later, when his brown wife 
died, he travelled to Sweden and married 
a Miss Simpson, who eventually Lemme 
the white Queen of Tabor, as popular as 
her husband. 

King Pettersson is now 65, and he 
wishes to abdicate and return to 
Gothenburg, his native city. 

SAVED FROM A CRAG 
A Lake Country Farmer’s Feat 

Three lost sheep have been saved this 
year by Thomas Teasdale, a young 
Patterdale farmer, at great risk to his 
life. His latest rescue was of an un¬ 
fortunate ewe and lamb which had 
been crag-fast for a fortnight on a 
narrow ledge on Helvellyn. The treach¬ 
erous, weather-worn rocks and insecurity 
of foothold have made this part of 
the mountain avoided by the most 
skilled climbers. 

Facing the risk of falling headlong 
into the Red Tarn' a hundred feet 
below, Teasdale made a daring climb 
over rough rocks. At last he pulled 
himself on to a precarious perch above 
the stranded animals, managed to drop 
the noose of a rope over the lamb, 
and lowered it to his father, who had 
come to help him. He then did the 
same with the frightened ewe. As 
soon as it reached safety the lamb 
began to nibble grass. 

It is not long since gallant Tom 
Teasdale received a bronze medal for 
rescuing a sheep stranded on a crag. 


A CENSUS OF THE EMPIRE’S 
SCOUTS 

Counting the Scouts means a busy 
time for Imperial Headquarters and 
for local associations. 

More than fifteen thousand registra¬ 
tion forms will shortly be sent out, and 
on these the local Scout officers will 
enter the names of every Scout, Wolf 
Cub, or Rover under their control. 

A few weeks ago the Scout staff at 
Headquarters was overwhelmed with 
work connected with the organisation 
of the Jamboree-. Before many weeks 
hav-e passed they will be snowed under 
by fifteen thousand returning regis¬ 
tration forms. 

A great e.xpansion of the Scout move¬ 
ment is the splendid result of the 
Jamboree, and this year’s figures are 
expected to show a large increase already 
on 1928, when there were 370,200 Scouts 
for Great Britain and 654,100 for the 
whole of the British Empire. 


AN ARCHITECT PUTS 
DOWN HIS TOOLS 

His Monument on a Rock 

SIR ROBERT LORIMER 
AND HIS WORK 

Sir Robert Lorimer has finished his 
share of hard work in making our world 
a more beautiful place. Before he 
died he had created architecture stamped 
with an impress of beauty w’hich will 
liv-e for many generations and keep his 
name familiar. 

Perhaps our descendants may use 
the word Lorimer to describe a building 
in the same way as we talk of a Wren 
church or an Inigo Jones staircase. 
Yet Sir Robert’s work was the col¬ 
laboration of many artists and crafts¬ 
men. He was one of the first modern 
architects to bring back the enthusiastic 
team spirit which in olden times pro¬ 
duced our magnificent cathedrals. 

Perhaps his greatest works are the 
Scottish National War IMemorial on 
Edinburgh Castle rock and the new 
chapel at Stowe School, described only 
a few weeks ago in the C.N. 

The Golden Book 

Every year thousands of people go to 
Edinburgh to see the memorial, with 
its Hall of Honour leading to the shrine 
containing the golden book of names of 
the fallen. The beauty of the building, 
which actually improves the appearance 
of the castle rock when seen from below, 
never fails to make a strong impression. 

If opinion on the architecture is 
divided, as happens so often when a 
great new work has been achieved, there 
is no doubt that the Edinburgh War 
Memorial is unique in originality of idea. 
The many details, the remembrance 
even of the animals and birds employed 
during the war, were wrought by the 
finest craftsmanship and arranged by 
the master architect in such a way that 
they do not divert attention from the 
harmonious lines of the main design. 

THE END OF A GALLANT 
YACHT 

600,000 Miles in the Sunbeam 

K gallant old ship is to be broken up. 
In 55 years the Sunbeam, one of the 
best-known yachts in the world, has 
travelled nearly 600,000 miles and 
visited nearly all the ports, of the world. 

The Sunbeam was built for the first 
Earl Brassey in 1874 and on her first 
cruise, immortalised in Lady Brassey’s 
book, the ship covered 37,000 miles. 

It is not surprising that, when speak¬ 
ing of a ship, sailors use the words She 
or Her instead of an impersonal pronoun. 
Like .a human being, a sailing-ship 
responds to good or bad treatment, and 
seems almost to be in sympathy with the 
crew as she shares their adventures in 
strange places and their perils in storm. 

Always in spick and span condition 
and a delight to the eye, the Sunbeam, 
a three-masted, topsail schooner of only 
530 tons and 160 feet long, took Lord 
Brassey many times round the globe. 
At the Atlantic Race in 1905 she all but 
held her own with the newest and 
swiftest of the ten modern yachts racing 
against her. 

Gladstone, Tennyson, and the Kaiser 
were entertained on this little yacht, 
which was one of the first ocean-going 
yachts to be fitted with auxiliary engines. 


A NEW SORT OF CLOCK 

A new clock, with a vibrating quartz 
crystal instead of a pendulum, has been 
evolved through some recent experi¬ 
ments in the Bell Telephone laboratories. 

A properly-cut crystal placed between 
two metal plates oscillates at an abso¬ 
lutely definite rate when a suitable 
electric current is applied to the plates, 
and crystals vibrating in tliis way have 
been made to control the speed of an 
electric motor which drives the hands. 
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KEEPING TRADE OUT 

^ND KEEPING POVERTV IN 


Proposal for a Two-Years 
Truce Against Tariff Walls 


THE WAY TO PROSPERITY 
FOR EUROPE 


By Our Ueague Correspondent 


"Why 
fore ? ’’ 


did we never think of it be- 
Such a question must have 
been in the minds of many delegates at 
the League Assembly when Mr. Graham, 
President of the Board of Trade,'put 
forward his proposal for a Tariff Holiday 
for two years. 

I These delegates have been trying 
their hardest to find some way for im- 
pro^•ing trade throughout the world. 
They all feel the need of it, and the 
'iTorld Economic Conference of 1927 
cleared the air sufficiently to show that 
the high tariffs placed on goods coming 
from other countries are the cause of 
most of the trouble. 


A Simple Solution 

M'hen e\-cry country m Europe 
builds up a wall to shut out its neigh¬ 
bour’s goods the thing that happens is 
of course bound to happen—the wall 
shuts out prosperit}' and shuts in 
poverty. It is as if a grou-ing city like 
Bristol or Birmingham returned to the 
fashion of the Jliddle Ages and built 
a wall of solid .stone around itself to 
keep out all comers. 

For the year following the 1927 
Conference there was at least no in¬ 
crease in the height of these tariff walls, 
but now the)" have been growing higher 
again in some places and everyone seems 
relieved that Mr. Graham has suggested 
such an extremely practical and simple 
solution. " Let us all agree," ho says to 
the States of the world, " not to in¬ 
crease tariffs for two years above the 
level at which they stand today. Let 
us spend those two )’ears in practical 
efforts to get representative conferences 
of all States, both Members and non- 
Mombers of the League, to find out how 
these tarift walls can be lowered and 
what are the conditions of fhe whole 
situation. And, side by side with this, 
let us work for agreements between 
countries that as opportunities arise 
they will reduce their walls without 
waiting for the two years to be up.” 


Finding a Way Out 

Naturally there is much to bo con¬ 
sidered and discussed before such a 
scheme can bo put into action ; man)- 
points of view to be put forivard before 
such a holiday can begin. There was 
also another scheme brought before the 
Assembly by M. Briand in the hope of 
remedying the situation. This was to 
pull down all the walls in Europe and 
set up one wall which would stretch 
around the Continent and shut all the 
countries securely inside. But another 
member of the French delegation sup¬ 
ported Mr. Graham’s proposal, and this 
hhs found most favour. 

I It is some time now since C.N. readers 
were first made acquainted with the 
idea of customs duties being represented 
as brick walls built up around a country. 
An even more illuminating picture was 
given to the League Assembly by a 
IJelgian delegate. He spoke of a map 
he had seen where tariffs were shown 
not as walls but as mountain chains 
dividing one country from another. 
When we think of the difficulties a 
mountain barrier presents to free com¬ 
munications we may get some better 
notion of tariff barriers. 


END OF SUMMER TIME 

Sumnier Time ends early on Sunday 
morning. All cloclrs and watches should 
be put back one hour on Saturday 
night. 
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THE CLOUDY PLANET 

HOW TO SEE URANUS 

Giant World Rolling Through 
Space at 250 Miles a Minute 

IS THERE LIFE ON IT? 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The progress o£ Uranus among the 
faint stars may now be noted from week 
to week when the Moon is out of the 
way. His apparent path, to be seen by 
possessors of field-glasses or a small 
telescope, is shown in the accompanying 
star-map, which includes all the faint 
stars in the vicinity. 

When observing with astronomical 
telescopes the drawing should be in¬ 
verted. The circle of the star-map 
embraces approximately the field of 
view of field-glasses but not prismatic 
binoculars. Only the larger stars shown 
will appear about as bright as Uranus, 
so identification should be easy when the 
movement of the planet is taken into 
account. 

The exact locality of the area covered 
by this star-map may be found by re¬ 
ferring to last week’s star-map, the star 
Delta in Pisces appearing in both. 

It is the faintness of Uranus that 
accounted for it remaining undiscovered 
for so long, though it had been several 


•^Delta in Pisces 


vJt , ' 1 ^. 


.... ■■ ’UZ- 


The line 1—2 shows the path of Uranus 
from October 5 to November 12 

times observed and taken for a star. 
Sir William Herschel, who discovered it 
on March 13, 1781, regarded it as a 
comet, the little hazy greenish disc, as 
it appeared in the much inferior tele¬ 
scopic glasses of those days, being not 
unlike the faint telescopic comets that 
do not exhibit a tail. Yet Uranus is a 
great world 59 times the size of the 
Earth, and probably existed long before 
the Earth. 

The fact of such an immense world 
rolling through the vast regions of space 
at about 250 miles a minute makes us 
wonder what is taking place there. Can 
its surface be divided up into land and 
water areas, with myriads of beings 
inhabiting both, beautifully and per¬ 
fectly adapted to the various conditions 
of their life and to maintain their 
existence, as on Earth ? 

Internal Fires 

' We do not know, but it is not impos¬ 
sible or even improbable that such 
conditions may exist as are favourable 
to life, if not exactly the forms of life 
that we know. Life is so amazingly 
adaptable and can flourish in its various 
forms under such extremely diverse 
conditions provided they are not in a 
state of combustion or frozen solid. 

We do not see the surface of Uranus, 
as it is far down beneath a dense 
canopy of cloud. There is no evidence 
that this surface is in a state of com¬ 
bustion or that it is frozen; but so far 
as observation, experiment, and analogy 
with other worlds gnide us Uranus 
appears to be in a hot condition, with its 
internal fires probably not very far 
beneath its surface, particularly in 
equatorial regions. Its belts of dense 
cloud tend to confirm this; moreover, 
Uranus possibly derives an immense 
amount of heat from its radio-active 
elements. So, notwithstanding its re¬ 
moteness from the Sun—which appears 
368 times smaller than to us and so 
provides proportionally less heat—it 
seems quite possible for life to flourish 
on Uranus providing the necessary 
elements are there. G. F. M. 


WILLIAM MOFFATT 

FRIEND OF THE 
TRAVELLING WORLD 

The Bold Idea That Frightened 
the Slow-Coaches 

100*MILES AND BACK 
FOR HALF-A-CROWN 

A hundred miles and back for half-a- 
crown ! Even the thriftiest Scot, saving 
up to send a boy from cottage to 
university, was tempted to take an 
excursion at such a price. 

Thus did wise William Moffatt induce 
the public to get the habit of travelling 
by train. 

He had worked himself up from a 
railway servant to be General Manager 
of the Great North of Scotland Railway 
at Aberdeen. It was in 1880. The line 
covered a ■ wide, sparsely-populated 
tract, and it was hardly paying any 
dividends. 

The new manager began to spend 
money right and left. There were new 
engines, new rolling stock, new hotels, 
and new and ridiculously cheap excur¬ 
sions at half-a-crown for 200 miles! 

A’ Blunt, Fiery Man 

People tried this new way of travel¬ 
ling because it was cheap, and they 
returned to it because they found it 
good and comfortable and quick. The 
railway began to pay, and the people 
who said William RIoffatt would ruin 
them lived to thank him for making 
their fortunes. 

He was a blunt, fiery man, or he would 
never, have got his way in the teeth 
of old Slow-Coaches and Stick-in-the- 
Muds, But he was as kind as he was 
courageous, and the Railway Servants 
Benevolent Institution had no stauncher 
friend than he was. 

Rlr. RIolfatt’s small line became the 
model for larger ones. Now that he has 
died at 92 we have lost a man who did 
more for railway passengers and railway 
servants than most of us Icnew. 


GOOD GEORGE SHILLIBEER 
Grandfather of the Bright 
Red Bus 

THE SCARLET GALLEON ON 
THE TIDE OF TRAFFIC 

A good many Londoners, reading of a 
memorial to George Shillibeer, will 
wonder who he was and why he should 
have a memorial. 

When they learn that he was the 
founder of the London omnibus, which 
has been likened to a jolly scarlet galleon 
sailing down the tide of traffic, then they 
will agree that George Shillibeer deserves 
to be remembered. How often have 
weary feet and thin purses had cause to 
bless him ! Before the friendly bus was 
established it was only rich Londoners 
who could ride. 

The busmen of London are a grateful 
as well as a cheerful race, and they have 
gladly subscribed for this memorial, 
which has been erected in Chigwell 
Parish Church. RIost of them, we are 
sure, have been to see the jolly copy of 
his bus which was set up at Charing 
Cross Underground Station. 

The inscription places on record two 
very pleasant things about George 
Shillibeer : he was a model employer 
and he had a lion’s share in saving 
Hainault Forest as an open space for 
the nation. 

Altogether he was a good fellow, 
worthy to be remembered. Next time a 
bus bears us off to the Zoo or the Child¬ 
ren’s Theatre, or saves our best hat 
from the rain, or carries us home from 
work, let us say: “Bless you, good 
George Shillibeer, for my penny ride 1 ’’ 


A POET REMEMBERS 
HIS SCHOOLMASTER 

Thomas Hardy’s Dying 
Thought 

A TABLET FOR THE HOUSE 
OF WILLIAM BARNES 

Two hours before he died Thomas 
Hardy spoke of another great Dorset 
rvriter, William Barnes, the country 
rector who put the thoughts of village 
people into simple and beautiful verse. 

Thomas Hardy, who was at school 
in Dorchester when William Barnes was 
schoolmaster there, said that there 
should be a tablet on the house in 
Dorchester where the Dorset poet lived 
for some years. The dying man made 
a little sketch to show what he meant. 

The governors of Dorchester Grammar 
School have now carried out Hardy’s 
wish. Over a hairdresser’s shop in 
South Street, not far from the statue 
of Barnes at the top of the main street, 
is a tablet of Portland stone inscribed : 

William Barnes, the Dorset poet, 
lived here 184^ to 1862. 

Love of Home 

There is a touch of the old poet’s 
love of home in this verse from one of 
his poems ; 

When snow was deep for our few sheep. 

And made their whitest wool look brown,- 
And cold-pinched cows, below white boughs, 
Had no warm ground to lay them down. 

Then I’d a roof for every head, 

For every hide a straweii bed, 

A strawea bed for every hide, 

And cribs of hay all filled with pride, 

So well was 1 to do. 

People who make pilgrimage to the 
old Barnes house should think of one 
who made pilgrimage before them, 
of Thomas Hardy looking up at 
its windows and loving them because 
William Barnes, his old master, once 
looked out from them. And they 
should remember that the dying thought 
of one great writer was not of his own 
fame, nor of his own death, but of 
homage for another. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards : one 
question on each card, with name and address. 

Who Invented Adhesive Postage Stamps? 

The Briton James Chalmers in 1834. It 
was one of the most valuable and con¬ 
venient of the smaller inventions on record^ 

How Much Does the Atmosphere Weigh? 

Francoeur, the great astronomer and 
geographer, declared it to weigh 
523,260,000,000,000 or 523i million million 
tons. 

Which is the Most Easily Digested Food ? 

Rice, which normally takes only one hour 
to digest after being eaten. Raw eggs take 
an hour and a half, and boiled eggs twice as 
long. Boiled meats take less time to digest 
than roast. 

Who First Made the Alphabet ? 

The letters of the English alphabet are 
about 2500 years old, and no one man 
invented them. They developed gradually 
from ancient picture signs like the Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 

Is A or The Used Most in the English 
Language ? 

The. In Strong’s Concordance to the 
Bible there are twelve pages of the’s to 
three and a half pages of a’s. This is only 
a rough indication, of course, of the use of 
the words in common conversation. 

What Was the Name of the First Steamer 
to Cross the Atlantic ? 

In 1838 on the same day two British 
steamships, the Great Western and the 
Sirius, steamed into New York, being the 
first steamers to cross the Atlantic. The 
American claim that an American ship, the 
Savannah, was the first steamer to cross the 
Atlantic is not justified. She was a sailing 
ship with engines and paddle-wheels thak 
could be lifted into the boat. When she 
crossed from America to England in 1819 
she took 26 days, but used her engines only 
eighty hours, or one hour’s steaming for 
every eight hours’ sailing. 



^he Health ^ 

School Children 
in October 


O ctober is the month when the 
foundation for the success or 
failure of the term’s work in School 
is laid. The children are usually in 
excellent health, due to the fresh air 
and sunlight they absorbed during 
the summer holiday. 

It must be remembered, however, 
that October marks the approach of 
the dull, wet, cold winter months. 
October, then, is the time to take 
steps to conserve the children’s 
health and to ensure that the 
standard of health immediately after 
the holidays is maintained through¬ 
out the whole term. > 

In October the habit of a mid¬ 
morning cup of “ Ovaltine " for 
the children should be started. 

“ Ovaltine ” is particularly suitable 
for children because it constitutes 
a complete food which can be 
assimilated by the weakest digestion, 
and yet will provide' adequate 
nourishment for maintaining a high 
standard of health. It contains all 
the health-giving vitamins in correct 
ratio. 

One cup of this delicious food- 
beverage, consisting of Nature’s 
best restorative foods—ripe barley 
malt, rich creamy milk, eggs and 
cocoa—contains more nourishment 
than twelve cups of beef tea or three 
eggs. Children enjoy the flavour 
of “ Ovaltine,” and it is extremely 
easy to prepare. 

OVdlLTm^ 

FOOD BEVERAGE 
Builds-up Brain. Nerve and Body 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
xl3, 2j- and 3I0 per tin. 


P.584 
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Forward 

the Health Brigade/ 

You shouldn’t wait to be told to wash. It’s up 
to you. Besides, Mother always keeps Lifebuoy 
handy. And Lifebuoy is such a manly soap. 

Dad uses it himself. 

Why do you think he prefers Lifebuoy ? It’s 
because there are harmful microbes lurking wher¬ 
ever there is dirt. You can’t defend yourself 
against them alone-s—but there is always Lifebuoy 
to help you. Lifebuoy deals instantly with all 
germs and impurities. It’s always working to 
protect you from danger—always ready to wage 
war against the enemies of health—for your sake 
and dad’s. 

Lifebuoy Soap 

^ for health 

LEVCR BPOTHERo LIMITED, POni SUNLIGHT C 09*997 


EVERY READER OF THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 

ought to know all about 

SECCOTINE 

REG TRADE MARK 

WHY? 

Well, every day in life there are things to make or to mend The things 
to mend may be toys, tools, instruments or important pieees of furniture. 
What IS needed is an adhesive of enormous strength, which is always 
ready at a moment’s notice—requiring no heating or other preparation 

THAT IS WHAT SECCOTINE IS- 

an intensely strong adhesive—sticks everything, and is always ready— 
can be used by the child It is packed m clean small tubes not difficult 
to open, ]ust pull out a little pin and press the tube gently then close by 
inserting the pin again. Seccotine is sold all the world over—tubes4id , 
6 d., gd. each. If you wish to learn more about this valuable article 
write for a FREE BOOKLET to McCaw Stevenson & Orr Ltd, 
Lmenhall Works, Belfast. The information it contains will surprise you. 


THE PEOPLE APART THE SCULPTURED 
From the World CAVE BY THE SEA 


Why Do They Live There ? 

By a Travelling Correspondent 


AN EXPLORER IN 
MORAYSHIRE 


One of our travelling corre';pondents now 
in Switzerland, who has been talking with the 
dergjman of one of the small hamlets on the 
heights of the Alps, sends us these notes on her 
conveisation. 

“ The people are used to the life of 
the gieat heights,” said the clergyman 
of one of these small places “ They 
enjo^ it, and from my point of View 
they get moie happiness from life there 
than \ou who live in towns. 

" I he advantages of long winters, for 
instance, are enormous People having 
no opportunities outside themselv’^es 
develop their inner seKes the more. 
Being unable to communicate with the 
rest of the w orld they are more brotherly 
toward each other. As no outside 
enjoyments exist they read a gieat 
deal. Would you believe that the 
village of Dormillouse, which does not 
boast of more than thirty-five in¬ 
habitants, enjoys a circulating library 
of eighty books, mostly scientihc ? 
Would you believe that there is a 
teacher paid for the eight or ten children 
attending the school ? It is the same in 
the next village, and in the next, and m 
the next to that.” 

The Clergyman’s Day 

" Then the clergyman has not much 
to do ’ ” I asked 

” Far more than you think,” laughed 
my' friend, “ and a far more varied 
work than you imagine, I am sure. 
First of all, he is the only one going all 
the way from one village to the other. 
He has to be doctor, lawyer, even 
butcher sometimes. This is how' my 
day generally begins. 

Monsieur !e Pastew, my boy has cut 
his finger what must I do > 

Monsieur le Pasteur, my goat has been 
bitten by a viper. 

Monsieur le Pasteur, itouldyou hill my 
eiie for me ^ I loie it too much to do it 
myself. 

Monstem le Pasteur, my father has 
fatntei • could you come round > 

“ And there are the music lessons, 
the choir, the answ'ers to questions 
about the books, and so on. I do not 
think there is a busier man than I am 
any'where on Earth. 

“ But I am proud of my' village,” added 
the clcrgy'inan, “ and so are the Sw'iss, 
because Dormillouse has given birth to 
one of their most beloved writers, 
Benjamin Vallotton, who still comes and 
spends the summer with us up here.” 

Why Men Are Born 

The name of Benjamin Vallotton 
hav mg been mentioned, our talk turned 
to this famous man and to one of his 
books m which he says to the people, 
so beautifully', 

“ Do y'ou know what you want 5 
A’^ou have not yet understood that God 
does not descend from Heaven each 
morning to impose Himself on human 
beings One has to look for Him, to 
claim Him in spite of fatigue and dis¬ 
couragement Then we feel a start and 
we say. ' God, thou dost e.xist I 
place Thee in my heart, and I know that 
riiou livest there, for I feel suddenly 
stronger ’ After that, never mind 
what says your father or what 
people sing outside, y'our strength no 
longer depends upon others , it is in 
V'ou When you were a child, dear 
Xandrou, you often asked ‘ But why 
are men born ^ ’ There is only one 
answ er. ‘ ]\Ien a.re bom to be the 

reflection of divine joy'.’ Gather all 
the forces of your old home of 
Dormillouse, all the piayers raised from 
so many ardent souls; bind them 
together, and walk forth, fcarkss, 
along the path of life.” 


How the Smugglers Tried to 
Frighten Thieves Away 


WERE THE ROMANS THERE ? 


Along the seashore of. the Tiloray 
Firth, where it stretches from Lossie¬ 
mouth to Hopeman, are a number of 
wonderful old caves. 


In one of them, called the Sculptured 
Cave, Miss Sy'lvia Benton, a London 
archaeologist, has been at work this 
summer, and has made discoveries of 
great interest 

The Sculptured Cav e is v ery diffi¬ 
cult to reach. W^hen the tide is low 
one can enter from the beach, but it is 
a beach strewn with boulders To get 
into the cave from the top of the cliffs 
means a scramble down a precipice. 

An Old Hearth 


The entrance to the cave has, as it 
were, two doors and a dividing wall of 
rock running about three-quarters of 
the length of the chamber In the 
eastern room have been found the 
cobble stones of an old hearth. The 
sight of it sets one speculating about 
the scenes and faces on which the 
ancient fire must have cast its glow. 
Bliss Benton has also discovered the 
bones of animals m the kitchen midden 
of fhis room. 

Ihat the cave was the living-place of 
prehistoiic man was known, but it is 
Bliss Benton who has discovered that it 
Was also the burying-place of the dead. 
The floor of the cave is certainly man¬ 
made, and embedded m it Bliss Benton 
has discovered numbers of human bones 
A bone needle and a piece of iron are 
also as fresh-lookmg as when they were 
used so long ago. ' 

A Terrible Threat 


In the eastern part of the cave are 
rough hieroglyphics sculptured on the 
pek walls, and it is from these the cave 
gets its name. What they mean we 
tannot tell, but thew is one inscription 
Easily read. It is " Cursed be he who 
plunders.” This is undoubtedly the work 
pf the smugglers who frequented the 
coast of the old province of Bloray m 
|;he seventeenth century By this ter¬ 
rible threat they would hope to keep 
pvay marauders. 

Blany of the caves open on the sea, 
and thus must have formed an ideal 
home for prehistoric man, who found 
in the water his food and on the water 
his highway' of travel 

Bliss • Benton has found pieces of 
pottery of Roman origin and some com,s 
yvhich seem to be Roman too. Tor many' 
years people have wondered if the 
Romans really penetrated so far north 
is Blorayshire. Perhaps we aie novs' 
to find out. 


THE GREATEST OF GOOD TURNS 

A Lancashire mother wishes we had in¬ 
cluded m oui 21 Good Turns of the Scouts the 
recognition at camp of the Cieator as the 
Source and Giver of all good things. She 
states her point m this impressive way. 

Part of the Scout Law is to Fear God 


To any mother like myself, hav mg seen 
her young boy off to his first summer 
camp, there w ere pondermgs, especially 
vihen the key was turned in the door 
a,t night. 

Wonderfully comforting, how eVer, w as 
li to remember the hour at night when 
the whistle would be blown and silence 
vyould reign. 

It was the call to prayer. 

The second whistle meant Candles 
Out. It was the time for sleep 

Their thoughts were turned, as well 
ours, to One Who slumbers not 
nor sleeps. By showing their belief in 
t)ns the authorities gave the boy's and 
tlm world the greatest of good turns 
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THE SHADOW 


What Has Happened Before 

Peter Franklin’s father and mother are 
going on a cruise in the Pacific. Peter is to 
stay with Colonel and Mrs. Grevel at Falcon’s 
Flight, a house which stands on a tract of moor¬ 
land given to an ancestor of the Grevels. Its 
e.xtent was determined by the flight of a falcon 

CHAPTER 3 
The Man in the Chair 

ETER Franklin’*! first impression of Fal¬ 
con’s Flight was that of a dim, lonely 
pile brooding over a solitary landscape. 

But this was when he caught sight of it 
first in the distance as the car wound over 
the moor. His next impression almost 
took his breath away. For the car had come 
to rest by a noble building of mellowed 
grey stone raised upon a broad terrace 
watching a rose garden, and beyond the 
rose garden a cultivated expanse wrested 
from the moor generations ago. 

In the soft IMay sunshine which played 
on its fretted front this Elizabethan hall, 
aforetime a Norman manor, was surrender¬ 
ing all Its beauty of gable and vane, of 
jutting oriels and towering turrets. Peter 
would have lingered to feast his eyes upon 
this entrancing structure, so venerable, of 
so much stateliness and remoteness, had 
not his host and hostess claimed him at once 
and led him with Mr. Scharner into the hall. 

In this great apartment, which, as Peter 
presently found, served as a sort of common 
room to the household, they welcomed him, 
inquiring after his ioumey and leaving 
nothing unsaid which would make him feel 
more at home. He took to Colonel Grevel 
at once, and reckoned his age at something 
midway betrveen the fifties and sixties. 
He liked Mrs. Grevel’s happy aspect and 
manner, remembering how his father had 
termed her " good company.” And when 
presently a light step sounded on the wide 
staircase and ho looked up to see a girl of 
his own ago descending he discovered that 
he would not be without a companion more 
promising in all respects than his tutor. 

His father had made no mention of 
Grevel’s daughter. Yet here she was, 
jolly to look at, merry of face, shaking his 
hand, and, as he suspected, quizzing him 
over. He was both right and wrong hcie, 
for Charity had done her quizzing already, 
)rom the musicians’gallery wliich overlooked 
the hall. 

This morning they had driven from 
•Market Torridge, where they had broken 
their long journey the previous night 
because, as the Colonel had sent word to 
Mr. Franklin, to take a car across the moor 
'after dark was too dangerous. So it was 
barely midday now, yet Peter was hungry, 
and very soon after they had shown him 
his room he was down again, quite ready for 
lunch. He had found his way to the hall 
without any trouble and, having it, as he 
supposed, to himself, had begun to scru¬ 
tinise the display of battle-gear of many 
centuries, hoods of chain-mail, black armour, 
fluted armour, hauberks, shields, lances, 
when he was startled by a sudden voice. 

" Aren’t you coming to say how-d’you-do 
to me, Peter Franklin ? ” 

He looked sharply up to the gallery. 
There was nobody there. He looked round. 
There was nobody on the oak chairs. He 
glanced at the oriel window. It sheltered 
no one. The door was closed. So the voice 
had not come from outside. 

" No f Look this way, Peter Franklin.” 

Then he swung right round toward the 
lofty stone arch of the chimney-piece. In 
that broad-breasted and deep-chested recess 
there was ample room for a couple of men 
to stand upright or sit at ease and warm 
their hands at the blaze. But- when he 
arrived this snug recess had been empty, 
and now it was occupied. 

Occupied by a man, as Peter judged, 
although hard to distinguish because the 
head was in shadow and the body lightly 
draped rvith a rug. A man seated; one 
hand, startlingly white, stretched outside 
the rug, which was tucked, as Peter perceived 
next, between two high rubber-tyred wheels. 
In an instant he understood. This con¬ 
trivance which held the man was an 
invalid’s chair. 

Confused by being caught appearing to 
pry at the armour. Peter advanced rather 
nervously, but doing his best to betray 
no sign of shock at the other’s affliction. 
And now it became his turn to suffer a 
scrutiny, submitted to the inspection of 
two piercing eyes set in a pale face below a 
seamed forehead. 

" I hope I didn’t give you a fright, Peter 
Franklin.” 

Peter shook a hand which felt cold as ice 
while a queer little smile crossed the lips 


of the man in the chair and. after the smile, 
a mnee or flinch such as pain draws. " I am 
a cripple, but I wheel myself about 
famously.” The voice was low, very little 
more now than a whisper. " My name is 
Christopher Feme.” 

" Yes,” uttered Peter, gravelled for some¬ 
thing to say, longing for somebody else 
to enter the hall. 

A slow tread came to his rescue. It 
brought Mr. Scharner, his spare frame primly 
buttoned in a black coat, his lank hair 
primly smoothed, his thin lips compressed, 
his book in his hands, and shooting glances 
to right and left as he came. He drew 
back when ho saw how Peter was occupied, 
but after a pause advanced with a self- 
introduction. 

But Peter noticed that while Mr. Scharner 
was chatting the cripple’s deep-sunk eyes 
kept moving toward his, Peter’s, face, 
and he could not get away from a sense ot 
surveillance. 

Peter was wondering what place he filled 
in tile household, whether he was an inmate 
or merely a guest, when the hall w-as 
flooded by the boom of a gong and Mr. 
Scharner raised his eyebrows m mute 
inquiry. 

” Yes, lunch,” said the man in the chair. 
“ Don’t you two w’ait for me. I’ll bring 
myself in.” 

" Oh, but al'ow mo to help you,” urged 
Mr. Scharner. 

The cripple frowned them away. 

CHAPTER 4 
The Adder 

At luncheon Peter was to make two moie 
^ acquaintances. First and foremost 
the Colonel’s big Dane, Odin, a majestic 
animal which, after accepting the introduc¬ 
tion writh condescension, stalked to his post 
at the head of the table behind his master, 
where he stretched himself with his head 
on his paws and lay tranquilly. 

Nc.xt 3 Irs. JIandeverell, a talkative lady 
of many gesticulations to match her words. 
She fastened on Peter, who would rather 
have talked rvith Mrs. Grevel. She told him 
that she had only " dropped in ” for the 
meal. She told him that she had taken a 
cottage at Riding-under-Moor in order to 
benefit by the moorlar-d air. She told him 
that her village was but a few cottages 
clustered together for company under a 
spur ; that the natives persisted in clipping 
Its name down to Riding : that this was her 
first peep at Falcon’s Flight: that she had 
made Charity’s acquaintance during one of 
her rambles. 

And so on. Peter heard half she said 
and missed half, because, as was natural, 
his attention kept wandering to those with 
whom his next few months would be spent. 
And directly they rose from the table he 
gasped with relief when Charity suggested 
a walk on the moor. 

” Can you step out ? ” laughed Chanty. 

“ You try me ! ” Peter laughed back. 

“ Well, we shan't have time to get as far 
as the Tor Stone. That’s sev'en miles. Are 
you equal to fourteen miles, Peter ? ” 

" Are you ? ” he countered cautiously. 

” I’ve done it,” she told him. “ It’s the 
air, you know. You never grow tired in this 
air. But you want to be in good training, 
Aie you in training ? ” 

“ More or less,” replied Peter, who would 
not commit himself. 

Charity laughed again as she danced on 
ahead, the cushion of wiry turf like sprmgs 
to her feet. 

“ M'e should have time to reach the Tor 
Stone,” she cried, " if you’re not afraid of a 
little climbing and scrambling.” 

And she pointed to a dun-coloured out¬ 
crop of rock which was growing larger and 
larger as they approached it. 

" That’s called the Devil’s Chimney; I 
don’t know why, because you never saw 
anything really less like a chimney. But I 
know a vvmy to climb down it and up again 
so long as you’ve got a good head and don’t 
lose your footing. It saves at least a couple 
of miles to the 'Tor Stone.” 

“ Then I vote we try it! ” cried Peter. 

" Oh, I’v'e tried it often. It’s you I’m 
thinking of,” said Charity promptly. 

He was not to be beaten. Where she could 
go he would follow. 

Though his inexperience of rock climbing 
caused him much trouble, and more than 
once his heart was brought to his mouth by 
the spectacle of his imperturbable guide 
traversing a giddy and narrow shelf or 
hanging on by the eyebrows (as it appeared) 
while she edged and clutched her way 
round hideous projections with a drop of 
thirty feet to the boulders below. Holding 
Continued on the next page 


It*s the 

flavour Flavour FLAVOUR 
that has made these bars so 
popular 


York Milk is the milk choco- 
hte with the new flavour, the 
real chocolate flavour that is 
quite different. You’ll love 
it! Get some of these 
big twopenn'y bars at 
the sweetshop 
to-night. 


Same high 
ejuality as in 
the larger cakes 


ROWNTREFS 


YORK MILK 
2“ BAR 
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TWO FEET OF 

SPEEDBOAT 

Y ou do not need to be rich to enjoy speedboat 
thrills—that is, if you do not mind your boat 
being only a couple of feet or so long ! 

Here is one driven by a miniature motor-cycle 
engine of | h.p., air cooled, with overhead valves and 
a neat little installation. 

There is a full description and a picture of this 
splendid model in this week’s MODERN BOY. 

Then there are pictures and details of the new 
All-Metal Airship, a combined boat and car, a 50-h.p, 
car priced at ^40 ! Don’t miss this week’s 


MODERN BOY 

Noi0 on Sale. Buy a Copy TODAY. 2 **' 
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Ills breath, he must wriggle and worm in her 
wake, or stand quite still and pretend to look 
Unalarmed while she called down her 
instructions from over his head. But he 
managed it. ' ' _ 

" Kot so bad,” vouchsafed Chanty, " for 
a beginner. Ko, to tell you the truth,” she 
confessed, “ I thought that you'd funk it.” 

“ So I did,” Peter answered without hesi¬ 
tation. " I’ve never climbed real rocks 
before. You climb like a goat climbs.” 

" Custom,” she laughed ■ but it pleased 
her. ” I think,” she remarked, ” that j'ou’ll 
turn out quite a decent personage, Peter. 
Did you know that T was to have lessons 
with your old tutor ? ” 

That was news. Not unwelcome nervs. . 

” But he's not old,” said Peter. 

" Do you like him ? ” 

"He’s all right,” Peter' utteied in a flat 
ione. " I say ! What about your Tor 
Stone ? ” 

“ Come along, then 1 ” she bade. 

So they came at last to the Tor Stone, a 
tall shaft of gianite, smoothed by time and 
weather, watching like an obelisk over tlie 
moor. Prom the mound which it crowned 
(perhaps a Pagan barrow or tumulus) the 
landscape was spread out to view: they 
could sec the distant torveis of the cathedral 
and the sea in a hare beyond the sweep of the 
bay'. Then Charity pointed out a few nearer 
specks. 

" Those are the cottage roofs ol Riding,” 
she said. And turning him round she showed 
him a glistening sparkle. " That’s the sun,” 
she explained, “ on the slate roofs of Market 
Torridge.” 

There was one question which had been 
trembling on Peter’s tongue, and when they 
rvere starting on their way back he put it. 

“ Charity,” he said, “ who is Mr. Christo¬ 
pher Feme ? ” 

Charitj^’s face lighted up. 

" Major Christopher Feme,” she answered, 
with the faintest stress on the title, " Oh, 
Peter, he’s simply splendid ! I call him 
Major Chris. We all call him Jlajor Chris. 
He lives with us, Peter.” 

" Then he’s not merely’ stay’ing ? ” 

“ Oh, no. He’s an old friend of Father. 
They served together in the Great War. 
Major Chris was in Father’.s regiment, but 
he got—he got badly wounded,” said 
Chanty’, faltering. 

Continued in the last co'umn 


Jacko Takes the Dog Out 

W HEN Dig Sister Belinda went away for her holiday she wanted to leave her 
dog behiml for the family to take care of. 

“ Jacko can look after him,” Belinda said. “ I’ll give him something for 
his trouble.” - 

“ The trouble won’t be Jacko’s but mine,” declared her mother. " I haven’t 
yet forgotten the last time Jacko minded y’our dog! Send him to the Dogs’ Home. " 
And so off to the Dogs’ Home the precious Bingo went. 

And off to the seaside went Belinda. But just before she came home again 
she sent a postcard.to Jacko asking him to fetch her darling pet and take him home. 
Jacko, scenting sixpence at least, went oft willingly enough. 

The Dogs’ Home people seemed ratlier glad to sec him. 



" That dog’s been a perfect nuisance,” they told him. “ He got away once, 
the little brute, and gave us no end of trouble. Better keep him on the lead.” 

Jacko grinned, twisted the strap round his hand, and started off. 

Suddenly there was a shout. Jacko at one side of the pavement and the dog 
at the other seemed to be roping in half the population of Monkeyville. 

.“ Come here ! ” shouted Jacko, giving the strap a jerk. 

Bingo came over with a rush, and so did poor Mr. Orang, who collapsed 
with a thud on the pavement. 

Jacko burst out laughing. Mr. Orang, shaking his fist at him, struggled to get up. 
But it wasn't easy with the wretched Bingo capering round him. Round and 
round he leaped till he had the wretched old gentleman trussed up like a chicken. 

At that moment, fortunately for Mr. Orang, who should come round the corner 
but Belinda herself. She sprang at Jacko, gave him a resounding box on the ears, 
and hastened to the rescue. Jacko fled. 


" Has he been unable to walk ever since ? " 

” Yes. But he never complains. Oh, 
Peter, I’m sure y'ou’ll like him stupendously. 
He has been helping me in my lessons,” 
Charity added. 

Considerably to Peter’s secret relief, she 
spared him the Devil’s Chimney on their 
return, having plenty of time, if they stepped 
out, to get home before dinner. So she led 
him by the longer way over the moor, start¬ 
ling Peter once by pulling him back and 
pointing to a black-spotted shape which 
u'as crossing the track. Two feet long, and 
resembling a piece of stout cord slightly 
swollen in the middle and tapering away’, 
it moved deliberately, in no alarm of their 
voices, and vanished in the heather, which 
quivered abov’c it. 

” A slow-worm 1 ” Peter exclaimed. 

" No, an adder,” said Charity’. She 
shuddered, and then uttcicd with a’quick, 
panting little breath ; ” Oh, Peter, I wish it 
hadn't gone right across our path I ” 

“ Why’ ' What does it matter ? ” , 

That’s so unlucky,” she faltered. 

“ A jollv sight moie unlucky’,” he laughed. 
“ if it had bitten us ! ” 

“ Don't laugh. If an adder hears you 
coming and instead of darting away doesn’t 
hurry’ itself and crosses your path that’s a 
warning that something is going to happen.” 

Peter tried to argue her fears away. ” It’s 
rank superstition,” ho said. 

They were approaching the house when 
they saw the stranger. He was loitering 
beside the track, a thick-bodied, ragged 
fellow, covered with dust like one who lia.i 
tramped a long way. Stepping forward anri 
staring with hard, hungry eyes, he inquired 
whether Colonel Grevcl lived thereabouts. 

They told him. He muttered something 
and drew out of their way. 

“ I wonder where he’s come from,” 
Charity whispered. " He doesn’t belong here 
or he’d know Father’s house. Is ho follow¬ 
ing us ? ” 

" Yes,” breathed Peter, looking back. 

Colonel. Grevel was on the terrace when 
they arrived. lie had sprung to meet them 
with some hearty remark when the words 
died on his lips and his face paled and 
changed. Involuntarily' Peter looked round. 
The strange tramp stood behind them, and 
Peter could have sworn that ho was making 
a sign to the Colonel. 

TO nt CONTINUED 


WHO WAS THE FIRST WOMAN DOCTOR? 


NEW YEAR’S GIFT TO 
A CITY 

Quiet For Budapest 

A HINT FOR TOWNS 
NEARER HOME 

Next New T’eav's Day a welcome 
series of noise laws is to come into 
force at Budapest. 

Four years ago tliis city had the 
traflic of a sleepy town. But the night¬ 
mare dragon of noise has • suddenly 
come into possession and the city 
council is determined to cut its claws. 

Oh, to be in Budapest next year, 
when the back-firing of motor-cycles will 
be prohibited, and motor trials forbidden 
within hearing of any human habita¬ 
tion ! Under the new orders motor- 
cy’cle riders convicted .a second time will 
forfeit their licences and machines. 
Other nations, please copy’—especially 
ours, for our new noise regulations 
seem to have no effect. 

In this new Budapest Utopia traffic 
will be obliged to obey a Go-Slow sign 
outside hospitals and schools. Work¬ 
men building houses will not be allowed 
to shout to each other on the scaffold¬ 
ing ; ev’en the noise of beating carpets 
must not be heard outside a courty’ard. 

Laws will forbid the continuous 
sounding of motor-horns, suburban 
train whistles, and tramcar bells. A 
coachman will not be allowed to 
crack his whip. Loud-speakers and 
gramophones are' to be put in their 
place ; they must only’ be heard behind 
sealed windows. Music lessons must be 
given with The window shut, amd as for 
the itinerant musician, he will soon -be 
extinct in Budapest. 

The Mayor of Chateldon in Auvergne 
is also determined to check the activities 
of loud-speakers, for he has lately issued 
the following order: “ The use of 

wireless loud-speakers will be tolerated 
from April i to October i every year 
only until ten o’clock, and from October 
I to April I only until g o’clock.” 


Cpeaking more loosely than is its wont 
^ the C.N. tlic other day referred to 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson as the first 
woman doctor. We should have said 
that she was the first woman to qualify 
in England. 

After a long and bitter struggle the 
Society of Apothecaries admitted her 
to their diploma in 1865. Not till 1908 
did the Royal College of Physicians and 
Surgeons decide to admit women to 
their degrees and fellowships. But 
eleven years after Mrs. Garrett Anderson 
got her victory an Act was passed 
enabling examining bodies to confer 
degrees on women at the universities, 
and women doctors were many by 1908. 

Mrs. Garrett Anderson is always 
regarded *as the great pioneer in this 
fight, and nearly’ every nurse or doctor 
thinks of her as the first woman doctor. 

A friend 'of the C.N. who claims 
Elizabeth Blackwell to be the first 
woman doctor is not quite right. We 
shall ne^■er know who was the very’ first. 
But Elizabeth Blackwell was certainly 
the first woman whose name was placed 
on the Medical Register of the United 
Kingdom. Great Britain did not grant 
medical diplpmas or degrees to women 
at this time, but she had qualified in 
America and came to England to seek 
a practice in 1859, six years before Mrs. 
Anderson wrung her diploma from the 
Society’ of Apothecaries. 

Elizabeth Blackwell, it is pleasant to 
knoyv, was an Englishwoman, born in 
Bristol'in 1-821.' Her father’s business 
declined and they, went to America 
in 1832, but he died a few years later, 
withopt having made his fortune, and 
his widow and children had something 
of a struggle. An old-fashioned bio¬ 
grapher said apologetically that Eliza¬ 
beth Blackwell merely desired to become 
a doctor because she was poor. We are 
supposed to believe that if her father 


Had been rich she would have been con¬ 
tent to occupy her time by doing a little 
crochet and feeding the canary ! 

At first Elizabeth Blaclavell gave 
music lessons, studying medicine in her 
leisure. After being refused admittance 
to various medical schools she succeeded 
in entering a medical college in New 
York in 1847, and in 1849 this English¬ 
woman received the first pliysician’s 
degree conferred on a woman in the 
United States. 

Sheafterwards studied in Philadelphia, 
Paris, and London, but she was back 
in New York before long, and in 1853 
she founded with her sister the New York 
Infirmary for Women and Children. 
Her sister Emily also took a medical 
degree, and ^'e^y happy must have been 
the partnership between them. They 
were also happy in their comradeship 
with a delightful brother. Dr. Henry 
Blackwell, and his wife Lucy Stone, the 
American reformer who stood for anti- 
slavery' like her husband, and advocated 
the higher education of women. 

Elizabeth Blackwell was indeed a 
brave pioneer, fighting against pre¬ 
judice and custom in America, as 
Elizabeth Garrett Anderson fought in 
England. Even if America had the 
blessing of being the scene of nearly’ all 
lier uork, England should be proud to 
ha\'e been her birthplace. 


WHAT WE spend 

kir. Angus Watson, speaking at 
Cardiff to the annual conference of the 
United Kingdom Band of Hope Union, 
pointed out these remarkable figures : 
Il'c spend 

£^2,000,000 on the Army, 
£6o,oo<y,ooo on the Navy’, 

;£4I,000,000 on education, 

/84,000,000 on health and insurance, 
^88,000,000 on milk, 

^^79,006,000 on bread, 
and 

;£298,ooo,ooo on Drink. 


LITTLE FISHES AT HOME 
And a Little Paper About Them 

THE AQUARIUM AND 
THE AQUARIST 

Some boys still care for Natterjacks. 
They are those who read eagerly a little 
paper called The Aquarist, which comes 
out four times a year to tell them how 
to keep their aquarium.s. 

A good many years ago, before the 
bicycle ran along the roads or the pocket 
camera came on the scene, many boys 
and girls, though’ more boys than girls, 
kept an aquarium in which, besides the 
goldfish, there were snails and water 
beetles and water fleas. 

Aquariums have rather gone out now, 
because there are so many other amus¬ 
ing occupations, and it is rather a pity’, 
for aquarium keeping is as old as the 
Chinese race. 

But there are a few aquarium keepers 
left among us, as The Aquarist proves. 
In its pages there a.rc hints and de¬ 
scriptions about the Angel Fish, a 
wonderful creature which we never saw 
in the mid-Victorian aquarium of boy¬ 
hood, but i\ hich is quite easily got now ; 
or the Natterjack toad, which will be a 
companion to any’one who likes its 
society’ for ten y'ears ; or the Water 
Soldier, which is a very peaceable plant. 

Some who have outgrown the-indoor 
aquarium may be lucky enough to have 
a pond in the garden, and there, we 
think, will never neglect or tire of the 
study of the many’ lives that are lived 
in the water. For them, as w’ell as the 
select people who still .cherish the 
aquarium. The Aquarist is full of in¬ 
formation ; in the fast few’ years it has 
promoted a very’ useful exhibition of the 
small things of the water. We hope it 
is grow’ing. 
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Imperial Bee 

will give you this 

book 

& you 
will 

enjoy it 


Write on a postcard—“ Please send 
me your book.” Print your name 
and address in capital letters, and 
send it to 

Imperial Bee Esq., 

Mitre House, 177 Regent St., W.l. 
Read the book from cover to cover 
and then paint the picture, tear it 
out of the book and send it in. 


You are more than likely to 
win a SPLENDID PRIZE 
of the new ‘ Imperial Bee ’ 
game. 

There is only one other thing 
to do—go on eating New 
Zealand ‘Imperial Bee’ Honey 
and save the coupons for a 
lovely free Mascot. 


A’eia Zeotand ‘ Imperial Bee' Honey is packed in I's, I's & gtass jars with 
patent ‘ Netur' caps. If unable to obtain it locally, write to 

THE HIGH COMMISSIONER for NEW ZEALAND, 415 , Strand. W.C. 2 , 

or to the Sole European Agents, 

A. J. MILLS & CO. LTD., Colonial House, Toolej Street, S.E.l, eith r of 
whom will be pleased to send you a list giving names and addresses of 
Stores regularly stocking. ' 


y 

I Aeeept the verdict ©f 
I doctors and Biirses-Mse 

.elliife F©@d 

for your Bahy 
9lie 9ood that 9eeds 



FREE 

^ SAMPLE 


I 

A Free Sample ^ 
will be sent to 
applicants it ho 
send this adver- 
tisement,stating 
Baby's age to 
Melhn’s Food 4 
Ltd., ^ 

Dept. BUS < 
London, S.E.15 ^ 

- 





7 HONDURAS 
(TRAINS) Cat. 5/11 

Send nd. postage and ask for 
our “Bumper” Approvals at 
6d. to 9d. in 1/- disct, 

HARRY BURGESS & Co. 
(Dept. A59), NEW MALDEN 


SHORTHANTIJ. 

Ti / LEARN TODAY 
^®**^***^°**^ USE TO-MORROW 

IN' £Ltion.£Ll 

Simi>lex; 3/6 

Wntten £0 Words a Minute First Day 
Proficiency Within a Week 
NSS. SCHOOL, 135 ACRE LANE BRIXTON LONDON 


Si Us 

CRBfAOm 

.sCsocad/ 


ffHave you tried Crtmofta Chwdate Toffee 21 


CUT THIS OUT 

CHILDREN’S PEN COUPON. VALUE 3d. 

Send 5 of thesT^ coupons with only 2/9 {and 2d. stamp) 
diifct to the FIiEET FEN CO.. 119, Fleet Street, 
E C.4. By return you will receive a handsome Lever 
Self-Filling FLEET S F. FEN with Solid Gold Nib 
lime, aiedium, or Broad), usually 10/6. Fleet price 4/ 
or with 5 coupons only 2/9. Do Luxe Model, “ 
extra. 



Stop that Cold' 

with 




/inhalant 

Simply put a drop of 
“Vapex” on your handker¬ 
chief and breathe the germ 
killing vapour which rises 
from it. This vapour 
becomes stronger and 
stronger as you inhale. You 
can feel it penetrating and 
clearing all the passages of 
the nose and throat. 


•t 


'S 


•J 




v<( 


MM 


of Chemists 2/- & 3 l‘ 

iiUMk 


THOMAS KtRFOOT b CO LTD 1 

Kf . J't . ng- 



More for i|our moneif 

Bird's cusiard 

no change in qualilq 


C 393 Packets IIJ. 6|d. 10|i<7. Family Tins l/SJi 




Christine 

Chaundler 

is contributing a grand 
new serial to SCHOOL- 
D.AYS. It is called 


THE TRADITION OF TECH 

and the first, extra-long instalment appears in this week’s 
issue. In addition, there is a splendid article on Buckingham 
Palace, illustrated with photographs covering two full pages, 
the first of a new adventure series of articles called " Veronica 
Goes to the Seaside," a detective yarn, a Gail Anderson story, 
and all usual features. Once a SCHOOL-DAYS reader, always 
a SCHOOL-DAYS reader, so if you know a schoolgirl who 
hasn’t yet seen this splendid paper, do her a favour by 
introducing her now. 


SCHOOL-DAYS 


Every Saturday. 


Buy a Copy Today, 2d, 
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Tile Children’s Newspaptr 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in tlie world 
for IIS. a )ear. See below 



Arthur Atee’s Monthly, My 
Magazine, will be delivered 
anywhere in the world for 
14s. 6 d. a year. (Canada 14s.) 


THE BRAN TUB 

A Divided Legacy 
/\^ MAN left £600 to be divided 
between his thiee sons, Jack, 
Tom, and Hairy. Jack was to 
receive £50 more than Tom, and 
Harry was to receive half as much 
as Tom 

How much did each receive ? 

A nsiLcr next neck 

Wild Flower of the Week 

Th9 Blue Pimpernel 

JsJOT many flowers are in blossom 
now, hut one of the prettiest 
is the little blue pimpeinel, a 
sister of tlie bettei-known and 
more abundant 
scarlet pimper¬ 
nel. It is a more 
erect pkint, has 
no fringe to its 
petals, and 
while usually 
the flowers are 
blight blue 
sometimes thov 

are red In the 
old days ot 
ignorance this 
r pl.ant, in common with its sister 
.plant, was supposed to ward oft the 
evil effects of a witch’s glance Tlie 
‘ name pimpernel is a corruption 
of the Latin word bipennella, a 
leference to the secondary little 
pinnae, or feather-like leaflets, 
which it possesses. 

A Word Diamond 
"pnE following clues indicate words 
w inch w hen placed under each 
other will form a diamond. The 
beginning of very. A hole. Climb¬ 
ing plants A number.' The last 

of days. _ Answer next week 

Is Your Name Armitage ? 

A RAiiTAGE is the old pronuncia- 
* tion of Hermitage, and the 
' spelling has followed tlie pro¬ 
nunciation. As a surname it is 
"clear that it originated in the fact 
, that some ancestor of the Arniit- 
ag?s of todav lived in or near a 
heiniitage, and took his name fiom 
it. The descriptive name later 
became a legular surname. 


Day and Night Chart 



Darkness, twilight, and daylight 
in the middle of next week. The 
daylight grows sliortcr each day. 
The times aie Greenwich Time. 



Other Worlds Next Week 
JN the morning tlie p'anet Venus 
is in the East. In the evening 
Saturn is in the 
South West 
and Jupiter 
•ind Uranus 
are in tlie 
Sou til - East. 
Our picture 
shows the 
Moon as it 
mtn Dc -ecu looking South at 
6 p'm on October 9 . 

Farts 

Qra.nge trees bear fruit until 
they ai e 150 years old. 

One liundred and sixty million 
people speak the English langu,ige. 

There are over 5000 Biitisli Isles. 

Tlie natuia! colour of water is 
blue. 

Next Week’s Nature Calendar 
gUNTiNGS are collecting in flecks. 

Redwings aiiive Crab apples 
aie ripe and failing. The ieives 
of the maple, beech, white poplar, 
cherry, ash, and honeysuckle are 
falling. Hazel and elni leaves are 
turning yellow Jlie blue pim¬ 
pernel IS in blossom 


Ici On Parle Francais 



Uoecheville Unambas- Dnearcrde 
sadeur 


ll.s’est loul 6 la cheville dioife 
L’ambassadeur est recu par le loi. 
II fait plus frais sous les arcades. 



Five Rows of Four 

'J'akl ten small objects, such as 
buttons, and arrange them 
in such a way that there are 5 
rows with 4 in each row. 

A nswsr next week 


Heads and Tails 

go.MPLETE I grow within a field, 
And pleasant pastuie I may 
yield; 

Decapitate, a suitor tlien 
Will now be brought before your 
ken; 

Behead again, I am a word 
That on the cricket field may oft 
be lieard. 

Bringback my head,rcmove my tail, 
To see a spice you cannot fad. 
Remove my head and now \ ou find 
The master passion left behind. 
Complete me as I was befoie. 

Put on my tail, my head restoie. 
Aly second letter put aside. 

An envelope will now abide. 

But curtail me now once more. 
You’ll have an inlet in the shore. 

Answer next week 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 


Borrowing Puzzle 

10]d. 

A Puzzle Story 

Oscar; Nance 

Word Square 
BOARD 
OILER 
ALIBI 

rebel 

DRILL 


Diagonal Acroatic 

P i e c e 111 e a 1 
dictation 
p a N t o 111 i ni e 
s w e E 1 ni e a t 
r e c I A i ill e d 
disapPea r 
d i s t e ni P e r 
d i f f i c u L t 
s t a I e Ill a t E 


A Picture Puzzle 

FOot, cOTtage, cyniBAls, beLL— 
FOOTBALL. 


The C.N, Cross WorJ Puzzle 


ThERE are'46 words' or recognised abbreviations hidden in this 
ptizTle-' Alibreviatioiis'are indicated by an asterisk among the 
clues whicli appear below. The answer will appear next week. 



Reading Across. 1. Contempt. 7. Fern. 13, A holy person- 
15. Moral. 17. Allow. 18. A food fish. 20. Metal. 22. A fighting 
mail 25. Resign. 28. To speik. 29. Purer. 31. Crafty. 33. Latin 
for and. 34. Big. 36. To accomplish. 37. To go in haste. 39- Small 
heap of sand 40. A busy insect. 42. A playhouse 43. To keep back 
for a time. 

Reading Down. 2. Exists. 3. A leaping forth. 4. Expiied. 5. 
A ca]ier 6 . Pronoun. 8 . Famous regiment*. 9. A perfume from 
flowers. 10. Part of the face. 11. Sorts. 12. Loudon postal district*. 
14. Negative. 16. To aver. 13. To make. 19. Peril. 21. Anybo.l\'. 
23. A grain 24. Forty-five indies. 26. A maker of honeys 27. Ancient. 
30. Exist. 33. By w.iy of. 35. A unit. 37. Pionoun. 38. French for 
and. 40. Thus. 41. Transpose*. 


Dr MERRYMAN 

The Visitor 

“pilE maid announced a visitor to 
tlia Professor, wJio was rather 
absent-minded. 

“ A gentleman to see you, sir, 
w'ith a longxvhite beard.” 

All; yes,” said tlie Profes.sor. 
“ Just ask liim to call again with 
it tomorrow.” 

A Good Talker 

^LL his friends knew Robinson 
■ as a bore. 

“ Tliere’s one thing to be said 
lor old Robinson,” said Smith. 
“ He’s outspoken.” 

“ Not by anyone I know,” said 
Brown. 


Safety First 



“ ] ALWAYS look before I leap,” 
The prudent Mouse explained, 
“ For in my litlie lifetime much 
Experience I’ve .gained. 

And tills has taught me how to trick 
A mousetrap when 1 meet itf— 

1 alw.Tvs poke the toasted clieese 
Before I start to eat it! ” 

Sharply-Cut 

giLi ir was re.iding a book. 

“ It says here that the 
villain h.^s slyipl\-cut features,” 
he remarked to Ins elder bi other. 
“ What does that mean ? ” 

“Oh,” .said Big Biotlier, at a 
loss for the correct reply, “ it 
means fiiat he sliaves himself ” 

Strange Behaviour 
I'liE conceited youth was talk¬ 
ing again. 

“ I’ve been tliiiiking-” he 

began. 

“So that's it,” said one who 
knew him well, “ 1 tliouglit vou’d 
been acting sti.ingeiy ot late 

How Indeed ? 

'j'HE big-game hunter was sliovv- 
iiig some of his raptures to 
some visitors. 

“ I shot that elephant in my 
pyjamas,” he said, pointing to a 
massive creature 

“Good gracious,” ejaculated 
one who disagreed with the kill¬ 
ing of animals. “ How on eartli 
did it get there ? ” 


FIVE-MINUTE STORY 


Dennis Gets the Job 


D ennis Ford had applied 
for the job of afternoon 
postman. Dennis was young 
and took a keen interest 
in his work. 

He liked especially the 
handling of the fat letters 
from India which arrived at 
the Squire’s by every mail 
frpm that daughter of his 
who married a judge. Dennis 
was friendly with the many 
old people in the village of 
Grasshampton, and he liked 
taking the big catalogues 
from London shops to Granny 
Wilson at Red Rowans and to 
Mrs. Folkard of Ivy Cot. The 
old ladies had nobody to 
write to them, but they liked 
the postman to call, and 


loved to brood over the 
catalogues of the things they 
could never hope to buy. 

Dennis was a favourite in 
tile village, and everybody 
hoped he would get the job. 
They believ’cd he would, but 
IMr. Tallboy, the postmaster, 
was not so sure. 

“ The competition is enor¬ 
mous,” he told Dennis one 
day. " Postmen like to 
change districts, and some¬ 
body quite well known will 
probably come. You mustn’t 
count on the job.” 

Mr. Tallboy spoke so gravely 
that Dennis, with sinking 
heart, almost believed some 
hint had already come to 
the postmaster from head¬ 


quarters not to have much | 
more to do with him. 

" You sec, you don’t have 
to hav'C any special qualifica¬ 
tions to be a postman,” 
finished Mr. Tallboy, and 
went on his wayu 

The hopes of Dennis were 
dashed to the earth. His 
rosy xicvv of the future was 
clouded. He had so looked 
forward to walking these 
beloved vales and lanes till 
he was quite old. 

Supper that night was a 
v'cry (juict meal at the little 
cottage with the chrysanthe¬ 
mums in the garden. 

“ I’ll have to turn butcher 
or fishmonger,” Dennis said 
gruffly to his mother after 


I a long silence. “ It is a pity 
I I was so happy in my job. 
■It seemed to me as if it took 
up just the whole of me, 
body and soui. But I'm not 
good enough, it seems, Mother, 
though I’ve always walked 
it in record time.” 

Then came the voice at 
the casement that changed 
life again. It was Mr. Tallboy. 
He had been back to the 
office, and nows had come 
through—news that was good. 

“ After all, Dennis, you’ve 
got the job ! ” he cried 
delightedly. “ A phone mes¬ 
sage came through a quarter 
of an hour ago. I’m glad. If 
ever a lad was a born post¬ 
man it’s you.” 



I saw a ship a-sailing, 
A-sailing on the sea. 
Bringing richest fruit and 
spices 

Intended for JFf.P. 

Its flavour is so tempting. 
It blends with every 
course. 

Nothing else is so delicious 
As the famous 





How do i 

I 

you wake ? ' 

Fresh, alert, with a rea appetite 
(or breakfast and your daily work ? { 
If not add a cup of the ‘ Allenburys ’ 
Diet at 11 a.m. and 10 p.m. to your 
dally fare. Made from the finest 
selected whole wheat, rich creamy 
milk and an ample proportion of 
Vitamin D added, it is the ideal tonic 
beverage. Easily made and easily 
digested it gradually builds that 
great possession—a reserve of energy. 



Easy to Make Pleasant to Take ^ 
In Tins at 2/1, 4/- & 7/6 

0[ all Chem.sts. 

Send 3d. in stamps for a { lb. tria i[ 

sample tin of the Allenburys ’ Diet I 

ALLEN &HANBURYSLTD. 

37 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


The C'hiMren’s Newspaper printcfl and published everv Thursday by the l*roprietoi>. The Araal".imdt''d Press, Ltd., Fleetwav Trou=»e, Farrinizdon 8tieet, London, E.C.4.. It is registered as a newspaper tor transmission 
by Canadian Magazine Post Entered as Second CLi'ss Matter. M irch to, at the Post Otfare at Bobton, Mass. Subscription Bates • Inland and Abroad, 11s. a year; Ss. 6(1. for six months. It can also be obtained 
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